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THE DEPRECIATION AND DONATION LANDS* 
By John E. Winner 

Two questions of general interest today are the sol- 
diers’ bonus bill and the depreciation of European cur- 
rency. The advantages and disadvantages of the bonus 
have long been made subjects of bitter partisan debate, 
while the remedy for the depreciation of European cur- 
rency has commanded the attention of our leading finan- 
ciers. It may be of interest to know that the legislature 
of the State of Pennsylvania was confronted with both 
these questions at the very inception of our Government. 
In those days these questions were not pulitical issue, but 
rather matters of life or death, not only for the state 
government but for the Federal government as well. 

The Federal government during the Revolution was 
extremely weak and depended entirely on the actions of 
the different states. It could levy taxes for its purposes, 
but had no power to collect them. The states were re- 
quired to pay their troops out of state funds. The troops 
of the Pennsylvania line were paid in continental currency, 
which decreased or depreciated in value as the war pro- 
gressed. This depreciation in the value of the soldiers’ 
pay naturally caused considerable discontent and dissatis- 
taction which at times approached mutiny. To remedy 
this condition and to offer a further inducement to the 
officers and men in the Pennsylvania line to continue in 
the service, the legislature promised a bonus or donation 
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of public lands at the close of the war to all who con- 
tinued in the service. These lands were called the dona- 
tion lands. 


The first move by the legislature was made in March, 
1780 (1) when it promised the public lands to the officers 
and men. In December of the same year, the legislature 
took the first steps to settle and adjust the accounts of 
all the troops of the Pennsylvania line in the service of 
the United States on a gold and silver basis. The act 
passed by the legislature (2) provided for the appointment 
of three auditors who were directed to estimate in specie 
or hard money all sums of continental money which had 
been received by the officers and men irom January l, 
1777, to August 1, 1780. 


The auditors to be appointed or any two of them 
were empowered to deliver to such officers and men cer- 
tificates which specified the sums due them in gold or 
silver. The act of the legislature also provided that these 
certificates should be considered as equal to specie in the 
purchase of certain public lands. The public lands which 
were set apart to be sold to the holders of these certificates 
were thereafter known as the depreciation lands. 


The auditors appointed under the provisions of the 
act of the legislature proceeded to perform the duties 
imposed upon them and found that the continental money 
used to pay the officers and men had depreciated accord- 
ing to the following scale: 


1777, —s-:1/78 ~=—1779 1780 


an. * cnecblemiatintde, 1% 4 8 41% 
. ee 2 5 10 47% 
eee 2 5 10% 61% 
(as Ea 2% 6 17 61% 
Bee 2% 5 24 59 
RES 2% 4 20 61% 
OO — 3 4 19 64% 
BA.  caniewndiecniin 3 5 20 

i ‘enwsrene 3 5 24 
incase 3 5 30 

BOOS... iemcinas 3 6 38% 

Se err 4 6 41% 


It will be observed that the greatest fluctuation of 
14 points occurred from February to March, 1780. Al- 
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though the decline of the continental money was not as 
rapid or complete as that of the German mark, the sit- 
uation caused serious consideration among the lawmakers 
of the time. 


It must be presumed that the certificates of depre- 
ciation were duly distributed among the officers and 
men entitled to the same, as we find that in March, 1783, 
the legislature undertook to provide a method whereby 
the bonus of public lands could be distributed and the 
certificates of depreciated currency redeemed (4). The 
purpose of the Act of March 12, 1783, was to speedily 
and effectually comply with the intention of the original 
promise of a bonus. A tract of land was accordingly laid 
off for the purpese of redeeming the depreciation cer- 
tificates. This tract, known as the depreciation lands, 
was bounded as follows: 


“Beginning where the western boundary of the 
state crosses the Ohio River, thence up the said river 
to Fort Pitt; thence up the Allegheny River to the 
mouth of Mogvulbughtition (now Mahoning) Creek; 
thence south by the said boundary line to the place of 
beginning. Reserving to the use of the state 3,000 
acres in an oblong of not less than one mile in depth 
from the Allegheny and Ohio Rivers, and extending 
up and down said rivers from opposite Fort Pitt so 
far as may be necessary to include the same ‘ 
and the further quantity of 3,000 acres on the Ohio 
and on both sides of Beaver Creek, including Fort 
Mackintosh”. 

The tract of 3,000 acres opposite Fort Pitt was sub- 
sequently known as the Reserve tract, and extended down 
the Ohio River to a point below and opposite the mouth 
of Chartiers Creek, 2nd up the Allegheny to the mouth of 
Girty’s Run. This tract is now included in what was a 
part of the former City of Allegheny. The tract reserved 
on the Ohio and Beaver Rivers is now occupied by the town 
of Beaver. 


The boundaries of the depreciation lands as defined in 
the Act of Assembly included what are now parts of Alle- 
gheny, Beaver, Butler, Lawrence and Armstrong Counties. 
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The Surveyor General of the state was directed to sur- 
vey this tract into lots of not more than 350 nor less than 
200 acres. These plots were to be numbered and when 
100 of the lots were surveyed and numbered they were to 
be sold in numerical order. The purchase price was to be 
paid in gold or silver or by the certificates issued to the 
officers and men who served in the army. The gold and 
silver received was directed to be paid into the Treasury 
tor the purpose of redeeming the certificates previously 
issued. The cost of surveying the differext plots was to 
be paid by the purchasers. 


The same act of the legislature which defined the de- 
preciation lands and provided a method for their sale, set 
apart a tract to be known as the donation lands. These 
lands were bounded and described as follows: 


“Beginning at the mouth of Mogulbughtition 
Creek, thence up the Allegheny River to the mouth of 
the Cagnawaga Creek; thence due north to the north- 
ern boundary line of the state; thence west by the said 
boundary line to the northwest corner of the state; 
thence south by the western boundary of the state to 
the northwest corner of lands apprupriated by this 
Act for discharging the certificates herein mentioned 
(depreciation lands), and thence by the same east- 
wardly to the place of beginning.” 


The donation lands as thus described included what 
are now portions of Lawrence, Butler, Armstrong, Venan- 
go, Forest, Warren, Erie and the whole of Crawford and 
Mercer Counties. 

The area of the depreciation lands was approximately 
1,125 square miles or about 720,000 acres. 


The Act of Assembly provided that no warrants or 
other evidence of title received from the Indians or pro- 
prietors should be valid for any of the donation lands. All 
officers and privates in the service who were entitled to 
receive said lands were required to make application for 
the same within two years after peace was declared. None 
of the donation lands could be sold by the persons entitled 
to the same until the share of land was actually surveyed 
and laid off. 
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The article written by Major Robert H. Foster, of the 
Land Office Department of Internal Affairs (5) describes 
the donation lands as including all the present counties of 
Tioga, Potter, McKean, Warren, Crawford, Venango, Forest, 
Clarion, Elk, Jefferson, Cameron, Butler, Lawrence and 
Mercer, and parts of Bradford, Clinton, Clearfield, Indiana, 
Armstrong, Allegheny, Beaver and Erie. This portion of 
the article is clearly erroneous as the Act of Assembly 
definitely defines the eastern boundary line of the tract. 

The Surveyor General caused the depreciation lands 
to be divided into five districts, and the surveyors were ap- 
pointed to make the necessary surveys. very precaution 
was taken to insure a just and proper survey. The dis- 
tricts began at the western boundary of the state and were 
named as follows: 


No. 1—McLean’s District 

No. 2—Leet’s District 

No. 3—Part 1—Breading’s District 
Part 2—Alexander’s District 
Part 3—Nicholson’s District 
Part 4—Douglass’s District 
Part 5—Jones’ District 

No. 4—Cunningham’s District 

No. 5—Elder’s District 


The first surveys of the districts were completed in 
the year 1785 and a number of drafts showing hundreds 
of tracts were submitted to the Surveyor General. The 
first sale of the depreciation lands was held in Philadelphia 
in the month of November, 1785, and certain lots in Leet’s 
District were sold. During all the period that these lands 
were exposed to sale as provided by the original Act, a 
total of 316,935 acres were sold for the equivalent of $87,- 
805.33, or an average price of twenty-eight cents per acre. 

Shortly after the Treaty of Peace was signed with 
Great Britain, the General Assembly of the state proceeded 
to devise means whereby the donation lands which had 
been set apart as a bonus for the officers and men could 
be distributed. An Act of the General Assembly on March 
24, 1785 (6) was enacted for that purpose. This act pro- 
viced that surveys should be made by deputy surveyors to 
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be appointed for that purpose. The act provided further 
that Baron Steuben, late Inspector General of the American 
Army, should be entitled to a grant equal to that of a 
Major General of the Pennsylvania line and that Lieut. 
Col. Tilghman should be entitled to a grant equal to a 
Lieutenant Colonel of the Pennsylvania line. 


The donation lands were divided into plots of four 
classes as follows: The first class of 500 acres each; the 
second, of three hundred acres each; the third, of 250 acres 
each; and the fourth, of 200 acres each. The lands to be 
allotted to the Major Generals, Brigadier Generals, 
Colonels, Captains, and two-thirds of the Lieutenant 
Colonels were laid out in 500 acre tracts. Those to be 
allotted to the Regimental Surgeons and Mates, Chaplains, 
Majors and Ensigns, in 300 acre tracts: those to one- 
third of the Lieutenant Colonels, Sergeants, Sergeant- 
Majors, and Quartermaster Sergeants, in 250 acre tracts; 
and those to the Lieutenants, Corporals, Drummers, Fifers, 
Drum-Majors, Fife-Majors, and Privates in 200 acre tracts. 

The lines of the plots to be laid off were to be well 
defined by the marking of trees and the northwestern cor- 
ner tree was required to be marked with a Roman numeral. 
When the surveys were made, the lots in the different 
classes were numbered in numerical order and a draft or 
plan of each lot filed with the surveyor general. 

The distribution of the donation lands was accom- 
plished in the following manner: (7) The Supreme Execu- 
tive Council of the state was directed to cause numbers 
corresponding to each of the four classes of lots to be 
made on pieces of square white paper as nearly of an 
equal size as may be. These squares of paper so numbered 
were then carefully rolled and well bound with silken 
thread as uniformly as possible and then deposited in four 
wheels like unto lottery wheels, to be vrovided at the 
expense of the state. These wheels were to be well turned 
around before any applicant was permitted to draw any 
of the numbers. 

The Act provided that the numbers fom the different 
classes should be drawn by the officers and men as fol- 
lows: 
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Major Generals to draw four tickets from first class. 

Brig. Generals to draw three tickets from first class. 

Colonels to draw two tickets from first class. 

Lieutenant Colonels to draw one ticket from first class 
and one ticket from the third class. 

Surgeons, Chaplains and Majors each to draw two 
tickets from the second class. 

Captains, one ticket from the first class. 

Lieutenants, two tickets from the fourth class. 

Ensigns and Regimental Surgeons Mates, one ticket 
from the second class. 

Sergeants, Sergeant-Majors, and Quartermaster Ser- 
geants, one ticket from the third class, and all others, in- 
cluding Drum-Majors, Fife-Majors, Drummers, Fifers, 
Corporals and privates, one ticket from the fourth class. 

The Supreme Executive Council was required to deliver 
patents for the plots so drawn from the wheels, the costs 
of the surveys, however, to be paid by the applicant. 
Such of the lands as were not drawn were directed to be 
sold for the benefit of the state. Certificates of deprecia- 
tion were accepted as payment for any cf the donation 
lands so sold. 


Although the original act providing for the distribu- 
tion of the donation lands required all applicants to appear 
and make their drawings within two years, the legislature 
was inclined to be lenient, and by numerous subsequent acts 
the time for drawing was ultimately extended to May 1, 
1800 (8). 

The boundary line between the states cf Pennsylvania 
and New York had not been definitely determined at the 
time the donation lands were surveyed and a number of 
officers and men drew tickets for lands which were found 
to be located in the state of New York. To remedy this in- 
justice, the legislature permitted the holders of such tickets 
to make other drawings for lands within the donation dis- 
trict (9). 

The 3,000 acres opposite Fort Pitt and reserved from 
the depreciation lands were surveyed in the year 1785. 
They extended down the Ohio toa point ashort distance 
below the mouth of Chartiers Creek, and up the Allegheny 
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to the mouth of Girty’s Run. This plot was known as the 
Reserve tract opposite Pittsburgh. In the year 1787, the 
legislature empowered the Supreme Executive Council to 
lay out a town on the Reserve tract (10), the town to 
have in-lots and out-lots, and the residue to be in plots of 
not less than one, nor more than ten acres. It appears 
from the old surveys and maps that the whole of the 
Reserve tract was laid out as provided by the legislature 
with the exception of the high rough land formerly known 
as Nunnery Hill. The Supreme Executive Council was 
directed to sell the whole of the Reserve tract for the use 
of the state, reserving, however, unto the use of the state 
so much as was necessary for a Court House, jail, market 
house, places of public worship, and for burying the dead, 
and a further tract of 100 acres without the town for a 
common pasture. The north and east parks in the old town 
of Allegheny are the remnants of the common pasture. 


By Act of September 24, 1788, the trustees of Alle- 
gheny County were authorized to choose any of the public 
lands set apart for public buildings as a site for a Court 
House and prison, but that part of the Act was subse- 
quently repealed on April 13, 1791, and the trustees of the 
County directed to purchase a lot in Pittsburgh for the 
use of the County. 


The most valuable of the depreciation Jands were soon 
sold and the state found that it was the owner of hundreds 
of thousands of acres of unsalable lands (11). The legis- 
lature accordingly fixed a price of 7£ 10s per 100 acres and 
an allowance of 6% for roads and highways for the re- 
maining portion. This same Act threw the lands open to 
settlement and provided the manner in which patents could 
be issued to the settlers. An actual settlement was pre- 
requisite to the obtaining of a warrant for said lands. The 
act expressly stated that no warrant could issue unless the 
grantee had made or caused to be made, or within two 
years after the date of the warrant, made or cause to be 
made an actual settlement on said lands by clearing, fenc- 
ing and cultivating at least two acres for every 100 acres 
contained in the survey. The settlers were required to 
erect a building on said tract for the habitation of man 
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and to reside or cause a family to reside thereon for five 
years next following the first settlement, if he or she shall 
so long live. In default of such settlement new warrants 
could be issued. 


The legislature recognized that the Indians were not 
always willing to permit the settlers to remain on the lands 
chosen, and to prevent injustice to such of the settlers who 
were driven off their lands, added a proviso that if the 
grantee or actual settler were driven off the lands by the 
enemies of the United States, and should persist in endeav- 
oring to make a settlement, he should hold the land as if 
an actual settlement had been made. The provision in 
the Act pertaining to the settlers being driven from the 
lands or prevented from making a settlement by Indians 
was a fruitful source of litigation. The Courts in the 
early days were required to decide whether the settler was 
a prudent man or a coward in leaving his lands. An _ in- 
teresting case involving the interpretation of this section 
of the Act is that of Ewalt vs Highlands. (12) It deter- 
mined the ownership of land, a part of which is now occu- 
pied by West View Park. The plaintiff’s lessor left Fort 
Pitt and entered upon the lands in question. He took 
several laborers with him and deadened about one acre of 
timber. Two weeks afterwards they again visited the tract, 
deadened a little more timber and commenced the erection 
of a cabin eight feet square. A place was cut in the cabin 
for a door. At this visit a few peach seeds, apple seeds and 
some potatoes were planted. Neither the plaintiff nor 
anyone representing him visited the premises fora period 
of several years, when a man named Smith, under the 
direction of the plaintiff, visited the cabin, built a fire 
therein and remained for one hour. He then returned to 
Fort Pitt; in the meantime the defendant and his family 
had settled on the tract in question. An action in eject- 
ment was brought to determine the title to the premises and 
the question turned on whether the plaintiff had made such 
a settlement as was contemplated under the terms of the 
act. The Court held that an actual residence as provided 
by the act had not been made by the plaintiff nor his lessor 
and that the title was in the defendant. 
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The act authorized the proper authorities at Harris- 
burg to grant a patent to the settler upon proof that he 
had complied with the terms of the act and payment of 
the necessary consideration, providing no suit at law con- 
cerning the title to said land was then pending. 


The confusion relative to the patents and warrants be- 
came so great and local prejudice ran so high that the 
legislature was compelled to grant relief to certain land 
companies known as the Holland Company and the Popula- 
tion Company, by requiring the Supreme Court to meet at 
Sunbury, Northumberland County, and try certain ques- 
tions concerning the title of the disputed depreciation lands. 
(13) Commonwealth vs Coxe 4 Dallas 168 gives an inter- 
esting account of what the Holland Company had done rela- 
tive to the development and settlement of the depreciation 
lands. At one time it had purchased 1,162 tracts and paid 
the consideration to the Commonwealth. 

Much of the best land was obtained by land specula- 
tors. Two persons obtained 48 warrants from the actual 
settlers and obtained patents for 23,000 acres of land lying 
on both sides of the Venango path (now Perry Highway) 
(14). This land was all sold to settlers in the early part of 
the last century and some of it is still owned by the de- 
scendants of the original purchasers. 

Thomas McKean, at one time Governor of the State, 
owned many tracts in Leets District in the vicinity of the 
present Borough of Sewickley. While Governor, he deeded 
a princely estate, consisting of 8 tracts of about 300 acres 
each to his daughter Sara Marie Theresa, Marchioness de 
Casa Yrujo, wife of his Excellency the Marquis de Casa 
Yrujo, late Minister Plenipotentiary and Envoy Extraord- 
inary of his Catholic Majesty the King cf Spain to the 
United States (15). 

The Marquis was evidently a true son of royalty as all 
of said tracts were sold by the Commissioners of Allegheny 
County by reason of the non-payment of taxes. 

The tendency of the legislature has been to quiet the 
title to all public lands granted to settlers. Every induce- 
ment was given to the settlers to purchase lands and mort- 
gages were received in payment thereof. (16) By means 
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of this wise and beneficient policy on the part of the legis- 
lature, lands were rapidly settled and developed and today 
the depreciation and donation lands are among the most 
valuable in the State. 


——) 
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ROMANTIC STORY OF BARON BASSE, FOUNDER OF 
ZELIENOPLE 


By Dettmar Passavant 


The razing of the old log house, on Main street Zelien- 
ople, of Philippe Louis Passavant, the son-in-law of Det- 
mar Basse, or as he was variously named, Baron Basse, 
Dr. Basse Mueller, or even Dr. Mueller, calls for more than 
passing notice. It was the first house within the now 
known town bounds, but the first house in the purlieu of 
Zelienople was the two-story “Bassenheim” or “Basse’s 
Home,” a castellated structure built of brick, stone and 
frame on an eminence between the trolley !ine cut and the 
New Castle Road at the end of the bridge crossing the 
creek at Allen Stop. 


As the building of these two houses bears intimately 
on the life of Baron Basse, as we shall call him, it may 
interest the readers to learn some romantic phases and 
episodes in the life of this restless and eccentric individual. 

Born in Iserlohn, Germany, in 1760, Dettmar William 
Frederic Basse was the only son of wealthy parents. Not 
much is known of his boyhood years other than that he 
was carefully educated, and arriving at manhood chose the 
diplomatic service as his vocation. From all accounts he 
was very handsome, of engaging personality with polished 
and graceful manners, and spoke fluently three or four 
languages. 

On a visit to Frankfurt on the Main he met, courted 
and married the wealthy and accomplisued Wilhelmina 
Kellner. Two sons and two daughters were the issue of 
this union. When one of his daughters, Zelie (afterwards 
Mrs. Philippe Passavant) was six years of age the Baron 
received a diplomatic appointment to Paris where he re- 
mained ten years. During this period he negotiated the 
release of some German prisoners for which he received a 
vellum inscribed scroll of the “Freedom and Thanks of the 
City of Frankfurt” to be seen at the home of Miss Passa- 
vant on Main street. 

Through the long Napoleonic Wars the nobility of 
France had suffered fearfully, ground down by oppressive 
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taxes, their estates confiscated, added to which were the 
horrors of the French Revolution, so that many were com- 
pelled to flee the country and part with their estates at a 
sacrifice. The Baron being of a visionary and speculative 
temperament bought a large estate of 600 acres near Paris 
called “Nielgine” that had once belonged to the Princes 
of Conde, and began to engage in mercantile pursuits, start- 
ing a ribbon factory which proved a failure. 

Obliged to sell his estate and attracted by the lure of 
the young Republic of America that promised life, liberty 
and pursuit of happiness untrammeled by religious perse- 
cutions, and intestinal wars of the old world, he finally 
decided to emigrate to America. The United States was 
the natural haven for these expatriated exiles, there having 
come to its shores in 1796 no less than three Princes of 
royal blood, one of whom, Louis Phillipe was afterwards 
King of France. They visited Pittsburgh and made quite 
a stay there. Then too the tide of emigration from France 
had been wonderfully stimulated by the propaganda by the 
Ohio Scioto Company, a land speculation engineered by 
Rufus Putnam and others that flooded France with rosy 
pamphlets of cheap lands and an easy life in the backwoods 
of Ohio. 

Many French and German travelers had also returned 
from the States and published glowing accounts of Ameri- 
ca’s free institutions, cheap lands, easy means of livelihood, 
lauding the open, free, careless life, especially of the bound- 
less Western Country. Arriving in Philadelphia in 1801 
Basse was induced to buy from the Philadelphia Land Com- 
pany, one of the Robert Morris Companies that controlled 
millions of acres in what was known as the Donation Lands, 
a certain block north and west of the Ohio and Allegheny 
rivers, opened up by the Act of 1792 to settlement by sol- 
diers of the Revolutionary War to whom warrants had been 
given in lieu of money of which the impoverished govern- 
ment had none. 

As many of these old soldiers, broken in health and 
spirits, did not care to settle on these lands only ten years 
prior vacated by the Indians, they sold these warrants for 
a few cents on the dollar to these famous—or shall we say 
infamous—land speculators. 
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Coming over the long mountainous journey from Phila- 
delphia with pack horse and team Basse arrived in Pitts- 
burgh in 1801. To this polished and cultured man the raw- 
ness and crudeness of this frontier town must have been 
amazing. It was a town of 200 houses, 150 of which were 
of logs. As the central outfitting point for the rapidly set- 
tling Western country its inhabitants were for the most 
part wild Irish, traders, boatmen, here and there a drunken 
Indian. The streets were unpaved and uniighted. “Hogs, 
dogs, drays and noisy children filled its streets” says 
Samuel Jones, first Recorder of Allegheny County. Arthur 
Lee, an English traveler says it was the worst place he 
ever got into and “damned without benefit of the clergy.” 


The stirring sights and scenes of this frontier town, 
Pittsburgh, its shifting, cosmopolitan population, pack- 
trains with emigrants and freight from the East arriving 
daily, keel-boatmen and piroques with settlers and house- 
hold goods from Brownsville coming and going to the limit- 
less West, must have appealed to the romantic fancy of the 
Baron. He tarried in Pittsburgh some weeks and made the 
acquaintance of some of the leading citizens, the O’Haras, 
Nevilles, Dennys, Craigs, the Tarascon Brus., James Berth- 
old & Co., compatriots of his in the shipping business and 
it requires no stretch of the imagination to think of him 
as having met some of the queer and eccentric characters 
of the town—Chevalier Dubas with his trained raccoon, the 
redoubtable Molly Murphy that kept the famous tavern on 
Ferry street—and strangest of all the Frenchman Ruoe 
that dealt in smuggled silks and wines from the piratical 
stores of Lafitte of Louisiana. 

Butler county, where Basse’s lands were, was just be- 
ing formed in the years 1801-3. A few Scotch-Irish and 
German settlers had built a few log cabinsin Butler, but 
apparently no settlements had been made between Butler 
and New Castle. It was all a primitive wilderness, miles 
and miles of virgin forest, criss-crossed by Indian trails 
leading south to Fort Pitt or Pittsburgh, west to Kuskuskia, 
the Moravian Delaware Indian town, and north to Fort Erie. 

The forests abounded in deer, bear, wild turkey, im- 
mense flocks of wild pigeons, an occasional] elk, while mink, 
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muskrat and, here and there, beaver were still plentiful in 
the creeks. 


When the Baron reached his Butler county lands, the 
resources of these unpeopled solitudes must have appealed 
to his fanciful and visionary temperament. He writes en- 
thusiastically to his daughter Zelie whom he had sent to 
Frankfurt to relatives that he is delightel with his pur- 
chase, purposed to have a castle built and a Baronial estate 
laid out that would put to shame those of many German 
Princelings, that he can embark in a canoz on his own land 
and float 2,000 miles to the Gulf of Mexico, that he had dis- 
covered iron ore on his lands and purposes to make iron 
and if successful retrieve their fortunes, an! that she must 
come over and join him. 

He chose for the site of his “Castle” or “Bassenheim,” 
the eminence just beyond the bridge before mentioned. 
Beautiful for situation it commanded a magnificent sweep 
of the country in every direction. The building was very 
slow in being erected owing to the lack of labor and the 
need of all building materials being transported from Pitts- 
burgh on what could hardly be called roads—mere pack- 
trails through the forest. 


About the year 1803 the Baron sold 5,000 acres of his 
land to the Rappites who at once began the erection of Har- 
mony, having refused to sell the lower half which they had 
first desired. A few years passed. Finding his nearest 
neighbors the Harmonites not very friendiy, nor sociable, 
too absorbed in clearing forests, planting vineyards, erect- 
ing manufactures, under the autocratic, and one might 
almost say the theocratic leadership of the two Rapps, 
Basse’s restless spirit craved new excitements, and long- 
ing for the society of his son and daughter Zelie, and wish- 
ing to bring them to this country, he in 1806 resolved to go 
to Germany. On arriving in Frankfurt he found she had 
become betrothed to Phillipe Louis Passavant. Mr. Passa- 
vant was of French Huguenot extraction, his forbears hav- 
ing been compelled to leave France upon the Revocation of 
the Edict of Nantes. They emigrated to Switzerland and 
were engaged in the silk industry. In later years a branch 
had moved to Frankfurt and were engaged in mercantile 
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pursuits. Here Mr. Passavant had met and became en- 
gaged to the charming and accomplished Zelie Basse. 


The Baron had no objection to the match, but sanc- 
tioned it only on one condition, that they should leave for 
America with him, setting forth the charms and advantages 
of the New World in glowing terms. Tre young couple 
reluctantly amid the tears of well-wishing friends and rela- 
tives, agreed to go, sailing from Antwerp in September, 
1807, the young bride never to see any of them again. 

Tarrying a while in Philadelphia, the party set out in 
large Conestoga wagons for their long journey over the 
mountains. Their baggage consisted of 70 cases of house- 
hold goods, some fine Louis Seize furniture, rare china, 
valuable paintings, etc., and two imported Merino sheep, 
probably the first ever brought to the Western country. A 
ram was afterwards sold to the Harmonites for $1,000. 

Arriving at Bassenheim in the depth of winter, in its 
still rude, unfinished state, the young bride, so tenderly 
nurtured, was almost heartbroken at the primitive condi- 
tions around her. The winter was a very severe one—bit- 
ter cold—the snow sometimes filtering into their sleeping 
apartments, no help to be had, forced in a few months to 
bake her own bread, make her own clothes and endure all 
the discomforts and handicaps of the lowliest pioneer set- 
tlers. 


She bitterly complains in her letters to her friends in 
Germany, of the vicissitudes they have to endure and writes 
rather chidingly of her father having brought them to this 
wilderness under false pretenses. An Intime Journal, or 
Diary that she kept for many years recorded her secret 
thoughts and daily happenings. This she caused to be de- 
stroyed just before her death in 1870. What a graphic pic- 
ture it would have given of backwoods pioneer life. 


In 1809 the Baron built for the young couple the two- 
story log house now being razed on Main street, the lower 
part fitted out for a store in which dry goods, groceries, 
drugs, hardware, china, etc., were sold, mostly in exchange 
for furs, wheat, hides, beeswax, etc., for there was precious 
little.coin of the realm going. Most of the coins current 
were, Spanish Pistoles “Jonnies” and English shillings and 
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from an India Ink Sketch by Virginia Passavant. 
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pence, and the beautiful Liberty-Head silver U. S. dollars 
with inscribed edges, coined since 1794 were scarce as hen’s 
teeth and likely to be buried or treasured up. Even the big 
copper pennies were scarce. If you don’t believe it, try to 
get hold of a penny of 1799. The coin dealers will give you 
a nice sum for a good example, andif you should happen 
on a genuine 1804 silver dollar you’ll be on Easy Street. 

Would you be interested to know what a backwoods 
country store order was in those early days? Well, here’s 
one ‘verbatim’ and ‘literatim.’ 

“Zelienople, Sept. 17, 1817. 
Furnace Storekeeper, Please give the bearer, Jno Barr, 
one quarter of tea and 3 Pounds of Coffe, and one yard of 
Cheep Callico, and one yard of Musslin, one half dozz. of 
herron |herring| one pound of Shugar and as lam going 
to have a frolic, 14 gallon of Wiskee. Elijah Boyce.” 

A “frolic” in pioneer days was a house or barn raising 
and our Scotch-Irish friend Elijah, though perhaps a little 
‘long’ on the Shorter Catechism and ‘short’ on spelling knew 
the orthodox drink at “raisings,” or it may be the ‘herrons’ 
were a bit dry eating and some liquid was needed to wash 
them down. 

Let not our Volstead readers be shocked that all pioneer 
country stores sold whiskey. It was the universal beverage, 
it was good whiskey, it was cheap, only 2 cents a glass, and 
drunken by everybody, at marriages, feasts, christenings, 
in the harvest fields Everybody had it on the sideboard 
and all house visitors were first invited to take a snack. 

The Scotch-Irish settlers in and around Butler, the 
Mac’s were all hearty whiskey drinkers. It was bred in 
the bone. Coming for the most part from Washington and 
Green Counties, they had always contended—and their 
clergy sided with them—that they had a perfect right to 
turn their corn and rye into whiskey until Alexander Ham- 
ilton, the brilliant Secretary of the Treasury who placed 
the finances of the young Republic ona sound financial 
basis, imposed an excise tax on its manufacture, thus pre- 
cipitating the famous Whiskey Insurrection of 1794 when 
all the farmers of Washington County rose up en masse, 
defied the Government, maltreated the Kevenue Agents, 
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and were only cowed into submission by an armed force of 
15,000 men under Gen. George Washington. No reproach 
attached to any one that either made or sold liquor in those 
days. Some of the leading and most respected citizens of 
Pittsburgh made and sold it. 

Leaving the young Passavant couple domiciled in their 
new home on Main street, she trying to become adjusted 
and reconciled to the privations and discomforts of pioneer 
life, he trying under adverse circumstances to build up his 
little country store business through the patronage of a few 
straggling settlers who had drifted into the locality, let us 
further follow the fortunes of the Baron. 


But before going into the Baron’s Zelienople business 
activities, let us take a backward glance at the country’s 
political and economic conditions in the decade 1800-1810. 

The aristocratic Federalist party of Washington, 
Hamilton and Adams was in the wane and the Democratic- 
Republican party under President Jeffersoi was in the as- 
cendant. Thrilling and momentous events were happening. 
Jefferson had bought Louisianain 1803 from Napoleon to 
enable him to carry on war with England, thus opening up 
the valley of the Mississippi to -trade and commerce hitherto 
forbidden by the former owners, the French and Spaniards. 


The far-seeing Jefferson in 1804 had sent out the Lewis 
& Clark Expedition over 15,000 miles of unexplored wilder- 
ness and deserts to the Pacific Ocean, thus securing our 
title to the North West. The Burr-Blennerhasset Conspir- 
acy had been suppressed, in which Aaron Burr, disgruntled 
at not getting the presidency, attempted by traitorous de- 
signs to induce the people of the Western country to secede 
from the Union and form a new Empire with himself at 
its head. 


The intrepid Zebulon Pike in 1806 had made a great 
Exploring Expedition to the Middle West crossing the 
Plains to what is now the site of Denver, thence south to 
the head waters of the Rio Grande, all then Mexican terri- 
tory to become a part of the United States by the Hidalgo 
Peace Treaty of 1848 and the Gadsen Purchase of 1853. The 
Cleremont in 1807, built by Robert Fulton, had been the 
first steam vessel to plow any waters. 
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For many years our young Republic’s foreign relations 
had been vexatious and disquieting. England and France 
were still at war ana the Father of his country had always 
tried to avoid entangling alliances with foreign powers and 
maintained a strict neutrality under the most trying and 
irritating conditions. England however still persisted in 
impressing our seamen, searching our ships, refused under 
treaty conditions to give up the Northwest trading posts, 
still incited the Indians to make war against us, refused to 
allow us to trade with the West Indies, while on the other 
hand the French, our former Ally and helper in the Revo- 
lutionary War, exasperated at our refusal! to declare war 
against England threatened to send ships to ravage our 
coasts unless we came across with a goodly sum to help 
fight England. 


Well, here was a coil indeed! What was Congress to 
do? It surely was betwixt the Devil and the deep sea. 
Jefferson, the Pacifist, knowing the country was too weak 
to offer resistance, induced Congress to pass the very un- 
democratic and arbitrary measure known as the Embargo 
Act of 1807 and the Non-Intercourse Act forbidding all 
trade with the belligerents, hoping by this measure to bring 
both the English and French to terms, by starvation. But 
the result to United States trade was most disastrous, utter 
stagnation and paralysis of all commerce or export trade. 
Wheat, corn, cotton, tobacco and other articles of produce 
were piled in the barns of northern farmers and southern 
planters, and along the wharves of every seaport, while 
the ominous clouds of the Second War of 1812 were lower- 
ing over the unprepared and impoverished Republic. 


Certainly not a very auspicious time to start any busi- 
ness enterprise, yet in 1808 we find the Baron establishing 
a brick yard in Zelienople with a Mr. Jno. McManame as his 
partner. Basse is to furnish the ground, the fuel, wages to 
pay employes, while Mr. McManame is to supply the expe- 
rience and oversee the business, the profits arising from 
the sale of the brick are to be divided on a 50-50 basis. This 
partnership agreement is signed rather singularly, Dett- 
mar Basse Muller. 
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Still the Baron had not given up his cherished project 
of making iron from the ore deposits on his land. To ac- 
quaint himself with some technical knowledge of its smelt- 
ing, and of foundry work, he doubtless visited the young 
iron works in Pittsburgh. Probably he took a run up to the 
old charcoal furnaces of old Dunbar & Center in Fayette 
County and in Juniata County, secured the services of a 
competent manager in the person of John H. Hopkins. 

He was a very highly-educated young Irishman of 
agreeable and polished manners and soon became engaged 
to and married the accomplished Melusina, daughter of 
Casper Mueller, a neighbor of Basse. Mr. Hopkins con- 
tinued as manager of the Bassenheim Furnace for several 
years, afterwards studied for the Episcopa! ministry, wrote 
a number of books and finally became Bishop of Vermont. 

Since the Embargo Act had stopped al! importation of 
iron from England and the few infant iron industries of 
the East could not supply the increasing demand for all 
kinds of iron inall its varied shapes and forms, stoves, nails 
pots, kettles, etc., the profit on these manufactured articles 
was simply enormous. 

With water-power convenient, miles of timber for char- 
coal, alow grade kidney ore on what became later the Wil- 
son, now the Ball farm, two miles or more from Zelienople, 
the Baron about 1810 constructed one of the first charcoal 
blast furnaces in Western Pennsylvania. The bosh of the 
furnace held about 5 tons of ore and the blast was worked 
by a bellows operated by water power. A small foundry 
probably was attached to fashion the pigs into stoves, pots, 
kettles and other course manufactured articles. 


Rules governing Bassenheim Furnace were as follows: 

“1. Any person wishing employment must engage 
during the blast. 

2. Any person quitting during the biast shall suffer 
a diminution of wages pro-rata with loss suffered by the 
proprietor. 

3. An person not attending to business, or making 
trouble will be discharged. 

4. No person shall keep more than 2 cows. Hogs and 
fowls must be kept in pens. 
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5. No person shall lay off work more than two days. 

6. No person shall keep a boarding house as long as 
the proprietor has one. 

Signed Dettmar Basse. 
Nov. 5, 1815.” 

Today very few traces remain of the Bassenheim Fur- 
nace settlement. The stripped hillsides and denuded forests 
show from where the ore and charcoal were obtained. The 
small furnace, store and the log shacks of the employees, 
miners and moulders, have long since disappeared. Still 
discernable though is the outline of the creep mill-race. 
The half dismantled furnace stack with its glazed inner 
surface is almost hidden in a tangled mass of wild grape, 
blackberry bushes, sumach and sycamore, while the large 
slag beds lying around have for years been utilized to re- 
pair the nearby roads. 

As for the products of the furnace in the way of old 
Franklin stoves, fire backs, grate bars, etc., they are doubt- 
less scattered here and there in the old pioneer homes of 
the early settlers. Several are in the old Ben-Venue home 
of the Muellers, but the finest example of the furnace’s 
craftmanship is in the Passavant Homestead on Main 
street, with its lettered “Bassenheim” front and floriated 
side panels. 

Our Second War, 1812-1815, with England, long in- 
evitable, was now raging. Almost. uniformly successful on 
sea under the gallant Commodores Paul Jones, Barney, 
Perry, we made a pitiful showing on land, witness the battle 
of Bladensburg, and the craven surrender of Hull at De- 
troit. Our government, as usual unprepared, without arms 
and munitions of war, now made every possible exertion to 
increase its supply. So we find in 1814 the Baron made 
a contract with the United States officials at Fort LaFay- 
ette (Ninth and Penn Streets, Pittsburgh) to supply thir- 
teen tons of Case shot at $140.00 a ton, and sixteen tons 
of Grape shot at $140.00 a ton, the whole amounting to 
$4,060.00. The contract is signed by Major A. R. Woolley 
and W. Wade, June 14, 1814. Whether the Baron fulfilled 
the terms of this contract, deponent saith not, in all prob- 
ability it was carried out by his furnace successor, Michael 
Beltzhoover. 
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But, Alas! The Baron’s vision of riches and retrieved 
fortune all came to naught. Like the ribbon factory in 
Paris, the furnace proved a losing venture. Various causes 
contributed to its failure. First of all was the business 
depression after the War of 1812, the increased taxation, 
the difficulty of making collections, the competition of the 
growing iron industries of Pittsburgh with its easy water 
shipping facilities, the probable exhaustion of the ore beds, 
and lastly, rumor has it, the dishonesty of a partner, but 
above all, the failure may have been due to the lack of 
business ability and sagacity in the Baron himself. 


At all events, things went to pot. He became finan- 
cially embarrassed and was compelled to sell the furnace 
and his Castle home, both being bought by a Pittsburgher, 
a Mr. Michael Beltzhoover, who operated the furnace a few 
years and then abandoned it, living with his wife in “Bas- 
senheim” some years, then selling out to a Mr. Saunders, an 
Eastern gentleman who converted the Castle into a Pres- 
byterian Labor School, continuing so until struck by light- 
ning in 1842 when it burned to the ground. 

Thoroughly discouraged by his New-World experiences 
the Baron, “though slightly disfigured,” to use a pugilistic 
expression, was still “in the ring.” Down and out finan- 
cially, he still had a handsome income—a life interest from 
his wealthy, deceased wife’s estate. So, somewhat advanced 
in years, he upon mature deliberation, finally thought best 
to go back to Germany and end his days in peace and quiet- 
ness. Many of the handsome furnishings of the Castle, fur- 
niture, etc., went with the Castle when sold, but a number 
of the finest paintings and prints were purchased by Fred- 
erick Rapp for the Harmony Society and now adorn the 
walls of the Great House at Economy (Vide: Agnes Hays 
Gormley’s Economy, a Unique Community) while others 
were sold to Lambdin’s Museum in Pittsburgh (Vide: Anne 
Royall, Pennsylvania Travels, under “Pittsburgh’’). 

Empowering his son-in-law, Phillippe Passavant, to 
dispose of his yet remaining land holdings as best he could 
and satisfy his creditors, he gathered up a few of his be- 
longings salvaged from the debacie and set forth in 1818 
with his eldest daughter, Sophia, and a young son, Sully, 
by a second marriage, upon a keel-boat to float to New 
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Orleans and from thence to sail for Germany. They had 
an uneventful voyage down the La Belle Riviere, the beau- 
tiful Ohio, noticed a few peaceful Indians, quite subdued 
now after their crushing defeat by Anthony Wayne in 
1794, and desiring to call upon their old friends, the Rapps, 
who in 1815 had sold out their Harmony, Pa., land hold- 
ings to the Mennonite, Abraham Ziegler, had bought thou- 
sands of acres of prairie wilderness in Indiana and had 
begun a second New Harmony in twenty years; the Basse 
outfit poled up the Wabash River and were most kindly and 
hospitably entertained. 

Arriving at their seaport destination, New Orleans, 
after a long, tedious voyage on the turbid Mississippi they 
set sail for Germany. The Baron died in Mannheim in 
1836 and so ends the strange, eventful career of this ad- 
venturous pioneer—founder of Zelienople—who named it, 
“City of Zelie,” after his daughter and the Greek word 
“polis.” 

Meanwhile let us follow the fortunes of the young 
married couple living in their humble log home and store 
on Main Street. With Christian fortitude and resignation 
they bore the Baron’s departure for Germany and Zelie, her 
sister leaving, earnestly looked forward to the time when 
they themselves would rejoin the loved ones there. Though 
locally isolated and lonely in the still primitive wilderness, 
they had made many warm and cherished friendships 
among the best families in Pittsburgh, the Neville Craigs, 
the Barlows, Prebles, with whom they corresponded and 
exchanged visits. 

They numbered among their Sewickley friends the 
Shields, Leets, while at Baden afterwards were their blood 
relatives, the Ehrmans. Though almost reconciled to their 
fate and apparently recognizing the hand of Providence 
in that their lot was to be cast among strangers in a strange 
land, still the “Heimweh” or homesickness oftimes became 
almost unbearable. 


The social amenities of Zelienople about the year 1812 
or earlier were enlivened by the arrival of Casper Mueller, 
wife and daughter. They were people of culture and re- 
finement, and Madam Passavant enjoyed their association 
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for many years. Casper Mueller was a man of varied at- 
tainments, had traveled extensively, had an amazingly 
large library for a backwoodsman, covering all branches of 
knowledge, poetry, travels, art and science, himself versed 
in mystical and occult literature and rather, in later years, 
taken up with the socialistic theories of Karl Marx and 
Fourier. He was greatly interested in meteorology and he 
kept local weather records for over forty years. He had 
built a large stone mansion on the opposite hill to Bassen- 
heim and called it “Ben-Venue,” and as he and the Baron 
were quite intimate they were accustomed to communicate 
with each other by some sort of a flashing heliographic 
signal code. 

In the year 1823 Phillippe Passavant went to Germany 
to visit his aged parents. His wife, now the mother of five 
children, could not accompany him. While there he learned 
that the only letter from his parents he had never received 
was one offering him a position in his father’s mercantile 
establishment, so that they came finally to the conclusion 
that it was Fate or God’s will that they should never return 
and that it was best that their children grow up and remain 
here. 

Phillippe Passavant had received his education in Eng- 
land, conversed fluently in three languages, was rather 
stockily built, had blue eyes, a very winning and amiable 
personality, and was noted for strict honesty and integrity 
of character. 

Madame Zelie Passavant, always thrifty and energetic, 
took the greatest pride in the development and education 
of her children, was extremely fond of outdoor life among 
her plants and flowers, and though in her later years afflict- 
ed with blindness, her untiring industry knit hundreds of 
pairs of stockings for the Orphans. 

And so the years pass and this courageous couple 
through sunshine and shadow endured hardness and self- 
sacrifice, paying off the Basse obligations, helping the needy 
and distressed, winning the love and esteem of all with 
whom they came in contact. 

Of the children, one of the girls, Virginia, died in the 
flower of womanhood, aged 26 years, highly accomplished 
in music and art. Her sketches in India ink and pencil 
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almost equal the finest engravers art. Emma Marie, the 
eldest, married the Rev. Samuel P. Jennings, D. D., one of 
the pioneer Presbyterian clergymen, who for forty years 
was pastor of the Sharon congregation opposite Sewickley. 
Dettmar, the eldest son, died of brain fever in Pittsburgh 
in 1839. Charles Sidney I continued his father’s mercan- 
tile establishment in a new brick store erected opposite the 
old original cabin, which in after years was transferred to 
a still larger store next to the homestead, eventually as- 
sisted by his son Charles Sidney II until the store was 
burned down in 1902, a remarkable successorship of grand- 
father, father and son of almost a hundred years. 


William Alfred, the youngest son, became a Lutheran 
minister, the founder of many charitable institutions 
throughout the country. Phillippe Louis Passavant depart- 
ed this life in 1858; Zelie his loving wife, surviving him 
eighteen years, entered into rest in the year 1871. 


And so we leave this pioneer couple, the parents of 
revered and honored children, peacefully sleeping beneath 
the soughing pines in the hillside graveyard they gave the 
town, and the 114-year-old log cabin now razed with its 
records of joys, sorrows, hardships, its still firm and dura- 
ble timbers fit symbols of the staunch and sturdy virtues 
of its God-fearing erstwhile inmates, now passes from 
sight; but the memory of the beauty, devotion, self-sacri- 
fice of their lives is forever enshrined in the recollection 
of their descendants and treasured by many of the yet- 
living older townsfolk who knew and loved them. 
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THE ELECTION OF 1864 IN WESTERN 
PENNSYLVANIA* 


By Norman C. Brillhart 


From 1829 when Andrew Jackson became President 
to the inauguration of Lincoln in 1861 the Democrats had 
control of the government with the exception of the two 
short terms of the Whig Presidents, Harrison and Taylor. 
In 1860 Lincoln received only forty percent of the popular 
vote. He probably would have been defeated had there 
not been a split in the Democratic party. The Democrats 
therefore regarded Lincoln as a usurper and determined if 
it were possible to oust him in 1864. When that year came 
they had many faults to find with him. The war which he 
and most men thought would be of short duration had 
lasted three years and the end was not yet in sight. The 
Democrats found fault invariably with the way Lincoln 
dealt with the perplexing problems which the war brought. 

However the majority of the people of the North sup- 
ported Lincoln. Pennsylvania had given him a large popu- 
lar vote in the election of 1860. Yet the State contained 
almost as many Democrats as Republicans as was shown 
in the election of A. G. Curtin in the fall of 1863; in the 
fact that the Democrats and the Republicans each had 
twelve Congressmen at: Washington from 1863 to 1865; 
and in the further fact that the Republicans had a ma- 
jority of only seven members in the Pennsylvania Legisla- 
ture in 1864. The Senate of the State Legislature when it 
convened in Harrisburg in January was supposed to have 
seventeen Republicans and sixteen Democrats but one of 
the Republicans, Senator Harry White from Indiana, Penn- 
sylvania, was a prisoner in Libby Prison, Richmond. He 
tried to obtain his freedom but the Rebels, probably because 
they realized that the Pennsylvania Legislature could not 
do any business without him, would not release him for any 
of their men whom the Union forces had as prisoners. (1) 
After a while he resigned and Dr. Thomas St. Clair, a Re- 
publican, was elected to fill the vacancy. Thus the Senate 
was unable to organize and legislation was held up by Dem- 
ocratic tactics for eight weeks until the deadlock was broken 
by Dr. St. Clair taking his seat. 

*Paper read before the Historical Society, May 27, 1924. 
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The Pennsylvania Legislature in the middle of Jan- 
uary opened the campaign of 1864 by endorsing Lincoln. 
Every Republican member of the Senate except Senator 
White who was a prisoner in Richmond and every Repub- 
lican member of the Lower House signed a Petition endors- 
ing Lincoln’s administration and urging him to run for 
the presidency in the coming campaign. (3) 

While the Republicans of Pennsylvania thus put them- 
selves behind Lincoln in 1864, the Democrats accused him 
of frauds and failures. (4) They accused Mrs. Lincoln of 
sympathizing with the South, (5) they opposed his call 
for men as autocratic, (6) they called him “a buffon story 
teller whose jokes are too coarse even for the jibes of 
Ethiopian minstrelsy”. (7) Their choice for the presi- 
dency, as expressed thru the Democratic State Convention, 
was George B. McClellan. (8) He, they said, was admired 
and loved by the army and inspired hope in it as no other 
general could. (9) He had been removed from the army, 
the Democrats said, because the administration feared he 
was becoming too popular and would endanger its exist- 
ence. (10) 


The Allegheny County Republican Convention was 
held the last week in April. Honorable James K. Moore- 
head was unanimously re-nominated for Congress and the 
conferees were told to cast their votes for Honorable 
Thomas Williams. All the delegates to the State and the 
National Conventions were instructed to vote for the re- 
nomination of Lincoln. (11) Immediately after the County 
Convention closed the State Convention assembled. It elect- 
ed Geo. V. Lawrence permanent chairman, and Simon Cam- 
eron, Governor Curtin, M. B. Lowry, and W. W. Ketchum, 
Senatorial delegates to the Baltimore Convention. A reso- 
lution was adopted instructing them to stand by Abraham 
Lincoln “first and last.” (12) 


The Fremont campaign was launched in Pennsylvania 
in January when the Pittsburgh Post characterized him as 
a better man than “the present incumbent of the White 
House.” (13) Every few days thereafter the Democratic 
press would sound the praises of Fremont and at the same 
time bitterly criticise Lincoln. (14) The Cleveland Con- 
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vention met the last week in May at the call of William F. 
Johnston, ex-governor of Pennsylvania, N. P. Sawyer of 
Pennsylvania, and Republicans from other States who were 
displeased with the administration. (15) In spite of the 
aid given by the Democratic press the Fremont Movement 
did not make much headway in Pittsburgh and Western 
Pennsylvania. (16) 

On June 8 Lincoln, who was proposed by Simon Cam- 
eron of Pennsylvania, was re-nominated by acclamation as 
the Republican candidate for the presidency, and Andrew 
Johnson by an overwhelming majority on the first ballot 
was nominated for vice president. (17) This Republican 
Convention at Baltimore endorsed Lincoln’s policy. It 
favored fighting until the rebellion was crushed, endorsed 
the Emancipation Proclamation, and an amendment to the 
Constitution to abolish slavery forever from all of United 
States and territory under its jurisdiction. (18) 

A large and enthusiastic meeting of the friends of 
Lincoln and Johnson assembled at Wilkins Hall, Fourth 
Street, Pittsburgh, on Saturday evening, June 18, to ratify 
the nomination and to endorse the Baltimore platform. The 
meeting was called together by Major A. M. Brown. Major 
James Lowry was made president and in an excellent speech 
commended Lincoln. The crowd becoming too large for the 
hall, adjourned to Second Street Square where it was ad- 
dressed by Major Brown. Speeches of other prominent 
men were heard. Resolutions were reported and adopted 
to support Lincoln and Johnson and the Baltimore platform 
and pledges were made to secure a larger majority for the 
Republican candidates than any other county in the Union. 
(19) 

One thing that had to be decided in Pennsylvania be- 
fore the October and November elections was whether the 
Pennsylvania soldiers in the field had the right to vote. 
The Supreme Court under Democratic control had declared 
the law allowing them to vote unconstitutional. The Dem- 
ocrats in the State Legislature had tried to block the pro- 
posal of an amendment giving the soldiers the right to vote. 
The Democratic press made no comment on the amend- 
ment because it realized that most of the soldiers were for 
the administration. (20) The Republican press, of course, 
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urged the people to give the soldiers the right of suffrage 
at the August election for they knew that they greatly 
needed the soldiers’ vote in the coming elections. (21) The 
election in Western Pennsylvania on the proposed amend- 
ment shows the following: Every county in Western Penn- 
sylvania with the exceptions of Cambria, Clearfield and Elk 
voted in favor of giving the soldiers the right to vote. The 
majority for the amendment in Western Pennsylvania 
was 34,478. The vote for the amendment in the entire 
State was 199,959, against the amendment, 105,352. The 
total vote cast in the election was 305,311; while the major- 
ity for the amendment was 94,607. (22) From these figures 
it is evident that Western Pennsylvania did its share in 
giving the soldiers in the field the right to vote. The vote 
was light thruout the State, being about half that of the 
following November, and it was not strictly partisan, for 
the parties were much more evenly matched. 


During the last few days of August the Democratic 
National Convention was in session in Chicago. It chose 
General George B. McClellan on the first ballot as Demo- 
cratic candidate for the presidency and Geo. H. Pendleton 
for the vice-presidency. Governor Seymour of New York 
was its permanent chairman but in its proceedings Vallan- 
digham of Ohio seemed equally influential. Seymour and 
his following dictated the candidate but Vallandigham 
drew up and put thru the important resolution, viz., “After 
four years of failure to restore the Union by the experiment 


of war . . . justice, humanity, liberty, and the public wel- 
fare demand that immediate efforts be made for a cessation 
of hostilities . . . to the end that the earliest practicable 


moment peace may be restored on the basis of the Federal 
Union of the States.” (23) 


A great mass meeting of the Democracy of Allegheny 
County was held on Saturday evening, September 3, at the 
St. Charles in Pittsburgh to ratify the nominations of Mc- 
Clellan and Pendleton and to endorse the Chicago Plat- 
form. Though the weather was inclement very many 
people came to the meeting. First the band played the 
Star Spangled Banner, Yankee Doodle and other patriotic 
airs. Then Honorable Chas. Shaler, chairman of the 
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County Committee, stated in a few words the object of the 
meeting. Honorable Walter H. Lowrie was elected presi- 
dent. The Chicago Platform was read and heartily en- 
dorsed and cheers were given for the Democratic nom- 
inees. Resolutions which were entirely in harmony with 
the Democratic Platform were received with applause. Sev- 
eral locally prominent men then addressed the audience. 
However the speeches were short and the meeting after 
adopting the resolutions with three hearty cheers ad- 
journed because of a heavy downpour of rain. (24) 

With the nomination of McClellan and Pendleton and 
the adoption of the Democratic Platform the presidential 
campaign began in earnest. The main issue was the con- 
duct and the duration of the war. That “slavery must be 
crushed if it takes the last dollar and the last man” is 
Lincoln’s position, said the Democratic press. If he is 
elected, war, conscription, subjugation and emancipation 
will be continued, it claimed, until the bloody purposes of 
abolitionism are finally accomplished. (25) If Lincoln is 
re-elected, the war will last at least four years longer. He 
is waging it, sacrificing the white population of the North, 
to free the degraded negro slaves of the South. He will 
carry it on until the European powers step in and declare 
terms of peace. If McClellan is elected, on the other hand, 
he will soon restore the nation to peace and general pros- 
perity. (26) 

The Republicans gladly accepted this challenge. The 
Pittsburgh Gazette said, “the plank is rotten that declares 
the war a failure.” When Lincoln became President he 
had neither money nor men. “Now”, the Gazette said, 
“Look at the shrunken Confederacy and its exhausted 
armies.” Nearly one-half of the land which the Rebels 
held at the beginning of 1862 is now in our hands. We 
have not lost an acre, nor a city, nor a fort. Their armies 
are exhausted, ours are stronger than ever before. When 
victory is within our grasp, shall we offer base terms of 
peace? (27) 

In the latter part of September the Republican side, 
which during August had been disheartened by lack of 
military success and by party disaffection became more 
confident because the fresh victories of Sheridan added to 
those of Farragut and Sherman, “knocked the bottom out 
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of the Chicago platform.” (28) Then, too, Chase came out 
for Lincoln, (29) Greeley began to support him wholeheart- 
edly, (30) Wade and Davis got into line for him, (31) and 
Fremont withdrew from the race. (32) The Democrats, 
on the other hand, were disconcerted by McClellan’s letter 
of acceptance of the Democratic nomination. In this letter 
he showed himself to be for the prosecution of the war 
and the overthrow of the Confederacy while the Democratic 
Platform was for peace. (33) 

The first objective which each side hoped to attain 
was the victory in the October election. This was the im- 
portant election. Never had its results been reversed in 
November. Pennsylvania was the pivotal State and each 
side put forth its best efforts to win in October. (34) 
There were mass meetings everywhere. (35) A _ typical 
one was held by the Democrats the evening preceding the 
election, October 10, at the old Battery. An exceedingly 
large assembly with tremendous enthusiasm was addressed 
by prominent speakers. There were banners, transparen- 
cies, pictures of the Democratic candidates, satirical de- 
vices and caricatures of Lincoln, Stanton and other prom- 
inent Republicans. (36) 

On October 11th the people went to the polls with the 
issue clearly in mind. The Democrats insisted that if the 
administration were supported, we would have four years 
more of war, conscription and taxation in order to secure 
negro emancipation. (37) The Republicans maintained 
that the war was a success and would soon terminate sat- 
isfactorily if the administration were endorsed at the polls. 
(38) 

The results of the election in Western Pennsylvania 
were as follows: In the seven Congressional districts six 
Republicans and one Democrat were elected. The average 
Republican majority in the six districts they carried was 
2,229 while the Democrats had a majority of only 125 votes 
in the district they carried. Here in Allegheny County, the 
twenty-second district, Honorable J. K. Moorhead was re- 
elected by a vote of 11,233 to 7,013. In Eastern and Cen- 
tral Pennsylvania taking the vote as a whole the Democrats 
polled more votes than the Republicans, for although the 
Republicans carried Western Pennsylvania by a majority 
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of 15,475, their majority in the entire State was only 13,- 
859. (39) However, by the election in the entire State the 
Republicans received a representation of sixteen in the 
Lower House of Congress while the Democrats received 
only eight. This was a decided gain for the Republicans, 
for at the time of the election they had only as many rep- 
resentatives as the Democrats, each party having twelve. 
The Republicans increased their majority in the State Sen- 
ate from one to seven and their majority in the State 
House of Representatives from 6 to 28. (40) 

Although the Republicans gained many seats in Con- 
gress and in the State Legislature, these gains were made 
almost entirely by the soldiers’ vote. As nearly as could 
be calculated, excluding the soldiers’ vote, there was not 
a Republican majority of as many as 400 votes in the entire 
State. (41) The Democrats thought that McClellan’s name 
would cause as many as 30,000 more votes for them in 
November than they polled in October. (42) So the cam- 
paign continued with increasing bitterness. 

The Republicans accused McClellan of being on a gun- 
boat far removed from danger at the Battle of Malvern 
Hill while the Democrats retaliated by saying that Lincoln 
ran away from Washington when it was in danger of being 
captured. (43) Each party accused the other of election 
frauds and each asked its members to beon guard against 
the frauds of the other. (44) The Democrats said that 
Grant and the administration had wasted 100,000 men in 
an attempt to reach Richmond and that the Confederate 
army was by no means on its last legs, (45) while the Re- 
publicans said that the Rebels were putting forth their 
best and last efforts in a desperate attem:pt to have the 
peace men of the North elected. (46) But the main issues 
of the campaign were stated thus by the Democratic press; 
if Lincoln is elected, the present office-holders will grow 
richer; lazy negroes will infest our streets; more widows 
and orphans will be made; gold and silver coin will entirely 
disappear; and a merciless draft will soon be called. On 
the other hand, if McClellan is elected, you will see the war 
honorably ended; a hard currency; reduced taxation; and 
general prosperity. (47) The Republican press said that 
the great election would decide whether the war was a suc- 
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cess or a failure; whether the Union would be preserved 
or broken up; whether loyal men or traitors would here- 
after rule this nation; whether slavery would exist or per- 
ish; whether our soldiers would have died in vain or paid 
the great price for the salvation of our nation. (48) 


The Republican Party of Allegheny County on Novem- 
ber 3rd held a huge torch light procession as a final demon- 
stration before the election. For days the committees of 
wards and townships were in continuous council of prepa- 
ration for the demonstration. The local committees were 
engaged in getting up devices and in arranging their trim- 
mings generally. Flags and lanterns were in demand beyond 
the ability of dealers to supply up to the last moment. 
Special trains were run on the Pennsylvania Railroad. 
Friends from the country flocked to the city and when 
they failed to find accommodations with friends, filled up 
the hotels. It was estimated that approximately 50,000 
people thronged the streets during the time of the proces- 
sion. Public buildings were tastefully decorated and illum- 
inated. Georga McCook, M.D., was chief marshall of the 
procession. There were three divisions: Delegations from 
all the wards of Pittsburgh and from Lawrenceville and 
East Liberty comprised the first; delegations from all the 
wards of Allegheny and from surrounding townships com- 
prised the second; and delegations from Birmingham and 
numerous surrounding townships comprised the third. 
There could not have been less than six thousand persons 
in the line of procession, nearly 2,000 of whom were on 
horse back. In addition to these were about 180 carriages 
and wagons, all well loaded, the former with enthusiastic 
loyal ladies and the latter with men, women, boys and girls 
who appeared intensely delighted with the honor they 
shared in being in the Republican procession. Besides these 
there were hundreds of ecstatic boys who insisted in taking 
part in the display, inasmuch as they would not be able 
to vote. They were determined to carry a flag, a lantern, a 
torch, or a roman candle, or anything so they could have 
a “hand in” at the death of “Little Mac” and his Seymour 
“friends”. “Little Mac” was “done up” in every style, 
but nowhere in the whole line of procession could he be 
seen on the platform. Both he and the platform were rep- 
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resented in various shapes, but never together, except when 
he was endeavoring to stand on the broken pieces of the 
peace concern. A few of the choice designs were: Phil 
Sheridan stumping the Shenandoah Valley; S. S.; Sherman 
and Sheridan, good for a million votes; McClellan and Pen- 
dleton on the Chicago platform, pulling a rope to opposite 
directions, McClellan in the war corner, Pendleton in the 
peace corner; Mac saying, “My voice is still for war,” Pen- 
dleton saying, “I contend for peace.” The tens of thou- 
sands of men, women and children who lined the sidewalks, 
and who filled the windows of private dwellings, stores and 
public buildings along the line of parade, with their thrilled 
and beating hearts, gave token of the fact that throughout 
Allegheny County there was nothing to fear from the dis- 
loyalty of the people. (49) 

The Democracy of Pittsburgh, Allegheny, and the ad- 
joining neighborhood on Saturday night, November 5th, 
held a last rally at the old Battery, on Grant Street, Pitts- 
burgh. Democrats moved in large numbers toward the 
place at an early hour, rendering the meeting one of the 
largest and most imposing of the campaign. The meeting 
elected Chas. B. Kenny president. After delivering a short 
speech he introduced the Seventh Ward Glee Club which 
entertained the audience with a beautiful song prepared 
expressly for the occasion, entitled “McClellan and the 
Union.” The song was enthusiastically received by the 
entire assemblage, which gave three unanimous cheers for 
McClellan and made the old Battery, famous as being the 
scene of so many political contests, ring with the name of 
General McClellan. Addresses were then delivered by 
Hugh Duffey, A. Stevenson, J. H. Baily, T. F. Backus, W. 
H. Witte and G. W. Hewett. All the speakers scathingly 
denounced the Lincoln administration and highly praised 
McClellan. The meeting adjourned at about half past 
eleven o’clock with unanimous cheers for McClellan and 
Pendleton. (50) 


Thus the campaign was waged to the very eve of the 
election. However, the fact that had most weight in the 
minds of the majority of the voters on election day was 
Sheridan’s fresh victory in the Shenandoah Valley, added 
to those that had but recently preceded it. The voters 
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realized that the quickest way to bring peace and pros- 
perity to a restored Union was to crush the Rebellion. 


Therefore the voters of Western Pennsylvania cast 
their ballots as follows: For Lincoln, 89,193; for McClellan, 
72,701. The vote in Allegheny County was 21,519 for Lin- 
coln, 12,414 for McClellan. 


The vote cast for Lincoln in the entire State was_____- 296,389 
The vote cast for McClellan in the entire State was____276,308 
The majority for Lincoln in the entire State was_____-_-_- 20,081 
The majority for Lincoln in Western Pennsylvania was__16,492 
The majority for Lincoln in Allegheny County was_-_---- 9,105 


These figures show that of the 20,081 votes by which 
Lincoln carried the State, nearly half of them, 9,105, came 
from Allegheny County and that nearly five-sixths of them, 
16,492, came from Western Pennsylvania. This large ma- 
jority for the administration indicated that the people of 
Western Pennsylvania thoroughly endorsed its policies: 
namely, the abolition of slavery by constitutional amend- 
ment, the Emancipation Proclamation, the Confiscation 
Act, the war taxes and every other measure deemed neces- 
sary by the administration for the entire suppression of 
the Rebellion. (52) 
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ORIGIN OF THE NAMES GIVEN TO THE COUNTIES IN 
PENNSYLVANIA 


By James McKirdy 


Proper names, i. e., names given to particular persons 
or places or things constitute one of the greatest savers 
of time and labor ever invented by man. An interesting 
experiment might be made by the way of testing this. Let 
anyone try to converse on general topics for a period of, 
say, five minutes, without using a proper name, but substi- 
tuting for each proper name an adequate description of the 
person or thing or place that would otherwise have been 
identified by such particular name. This use of proper 
names is an inborn tendency of humans, as is shown by 
the fact that all races, be they low or high in intelligence, 
resort to this means of identification. 

While the study of surnames is full of interest and 
affords a curious insight into human nature, the study of 
place names is far more instructive. As an insect of by- 
gone ages is preserved in the bit of amber, so a great deal 
of the history of peoples and communities is concealed in 
many, if not most, names of places. Worn and rounded 
and polished, like the round stones of a river bed or the 
shingle of a beach, they have been greatly changed in most 
instances from the original rugged form. An intensive, 
exhaustive study of a single place name, such as Indiana, 
the name of one of our States and the name of one of 
Pennsylvania’s counties, would include a study of many 
peoples from the original Aryan invaders of the peninsula 
of Hindustan down thru the story of the Mohammedan con- 
quests to the great explorations of the fifteenth century. 
So much of history is concealed in one familiar place name. 

Not the least interesting in this study, is the search 
for the original meanings bound up in the names that have 
been given to the counties of this State, from the original 
Philadelphia, Chester and Bucks on down to our sixty- 
seventh and latest county, Lackawanna. This search takes 
us back to the earliest times in India, in Great Britain, in 
Ireland, and thence down thru France and Holland to the 
vigorous contest between the Indians and the early settlers 
for supremacy in the Keystone State, and the shorter but 
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more noted struggle by which we achieved our independence 
of the British.* 

In representing this little study of the origin of the 
names of our counties, there are two obvious methods of 
exposition—one is the coldly alphabetical way, taking each 
county in strictly alphabetical order from Adams to York 
—the other is the chronological and, of course, historical 
sequence from the three “original counties” formed in 
1682 on down to Lackawanna formed in 1878. The latter 
plan has been chosen as being far more interesting and as 
showing, after a fashion, the settling and development of 
Pennsylvania from the Delaware to the Ohio. 

We now have sixty-seven counties, Philadelnhia being 
a city and county in one. Montour County is the smallest 
and Lycoming County the largest. They range in area 
from 130 square miles to 1,220 square miles (land area) 
and in population from Cameron County’s 6,297 inhabitants 
to Philadelphia’s 1,823,779 (census of 1920). 


PHILADELPHIA 


When William Penn came over to survey the vast 
domain given him by the King of England, his first object 
was, of course, the organization of the province for admin- 
istrative purposes. His main thought had been for months 
the founding of a city which was to be the center of govern- 
ment for the province. To this he had given earnest study 
and indeed had determined upon a name for it before even 
the site was actually decided upon. 

In his “Certain Conditions and Concessions” agreed 
upon between himself and “those who are the adventurers 
and purchasers in the province” dated the 11th day of July, 
1681, he outlined some of his plans relative to the proposed 
settlement which had been called “Pennsylvania” by the 
King in honor of Penn’s father, Admiral Penn. First and 
foremost in the scheme were provisions relating to the in- 
tended city. Without, as yet, assigning it a name, Penr 
roughly outlined its plan in the first two sections of the 
document. The opening words are: 

“1. That so soon as it pleaseth God that the aforesaid 
persons arrive there, a certain quantity of land or ground 
shall be laid out for a large town or city.” (1) Penn 
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wanted to have “a green, country town,” that is, each house 
was to have ample space about it, what we should now call 
a yard. (2) Well, he didn’t get it, at least not within the 
memory of most men. Green it has never been, actually 
or metaphorically. 


Penn, in his letter to Thomas Lloyd, in 1684, written 
on board the vessel that was to convey him to England 
after his first visit to his province, breaks out in an apos- 
trophe to the infant city “And thou, Philadelphia, the vir- 
gin settlement of this province, named before thou wert 
born.” (3) 


The name, “Philadelphia”, Clarkson says, “was chosen 
by its founder for its scriptural and historical associations 
which were probably present in his mind, but the chief 
object of this choice of name was a lesson to its inhabitants 
touching brotherly love which he had shown to Dutch, 
Swedes, Indians and others alike; and which he wished 
might forever characterize his new dominions.” Sancta sim- 
plicitas! Little he knew of human nature! And little of 
the clairvoyant or prophet had he in him when he thus 
hoped that “brotherly love” might forever be shown by 
the inhabitants of the town! 


It has been generally assumed by historians that the 
city was named for the ancient city in Asia Minor to whose 
church John, on the Isle of Patmos, records that he was 
directed to write. (4) 


Young, in his monumental history of Philadelphia, 
notes that “the plans of Penn included from the first the 
building of a city. The thought of it was announced 
almost as early as that of his colony. Even the name of 
it had been in the founder’s mind. The instructions to his 
commissioners, whom he had sent out in September fol- 
lowing the grant, directed them particularly to examine 
the rivers and creeks ‘in order to settle a great town’.” 
(5) He goes on, “When and how the name Philadelphia 
first suggested itself to Penn can only be conjectured. No 
records are left to establish with certainty whence he took 
the name; but the probabilities point to two passages in 
the New Testament, Revelations I, 11, and III, 7, as the im- 
mediate source. In these verses is mentioned the City of 
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Philadelphia, in the Province of Lydia, Asia Minor, as 
the seat of an early Christian congregation. As is well 
known from the old geographers, this city was so named 
by Attalos II Philadelphos, who in 159 B. C., became ruler of 
the neighboring city of Pergamos. To perpetuate his name, 
this king bestowed upon a city in Pamphylia the name of 
Attaleia and upon the Lydian city that of Philadelphia. 
As it appears from his countless citations, Penn’s acquaint- 
ance with the scriptures was extremely full and accurate. 
He was familiar with the names of the Seven Churches in 
Asia Minor, as appears from his ‘Address to Protestants, 
etc.’ (Selected Works, London 1771) where he names 
over the seven cities, including Philadelphia. This address 
was written in 1679, scarcely more than a year before he 
received his patent; and it may well have been during the 
composition of this work that he was struck with the 
suitability of the name for a city where Christian prin- 
ciples were to be the foundation of the political system. 
Penn had a good knowledge of Greek, and in reading his 
own Greek Testament his earnest and peace-loving nature 
was often impressed with the euphony of the word phila- 
delphia (brotherly or sisterly love)’ and with the beauty of 
the sentiment which it designates.” (6) 


Young, in his speculations, notes that two other cities 
in Asia bore the same name, one in Cilicia Aspera, the other 
in Palestine. He also touches the question whether the 
name could have come from the “Society of the Philadel- 
phians” a congregation of followers of Jane Leade (1623- 
1704) in England, and of Jacob Bohme (1608-1698) in Ger- 
many. “Some have seen in this society, whose beliefs dif- 
fered but little in essentials from those of the early Quak- 
ers, the prototype of that ideal community which Penn 
aimed to establish in the New World. While this cannot, 
perhaps, be disproved—direct evidence failing on this point 
as on others—it appears that there was no movement 
among the Philadelphians to form an ideal community sep- 
arate from the world, until long after the city was named.” 
(7) 


While nothing new on this disputed point can now 
be offered, the following is advanced with all due humility. 
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The city in Asia Minor to the Christian congregation in 
which John wrote, was called Philadelphia. Most qualified 
historians agree that this name was given to the city by 
Attalos the second of that name, surnamed Philadelphos. 
Nor is there any doubt that this monarch gave his name to 
two cites, Attaleia and Philadelphia. This being the case 
the city in Lydia was not the City of Brotherly Love, but 
Philadelphostown and the one in Pamphylia was Attalos- 
town. If old John Harris who kept the ferry on the Sus- 
quehanna where Harrisburg now stands had founded two 
towns and split his name between them, one would have 
been, let us say, Johnstown, the other Harrisburg. Penn 
did not know the history of the Lydian town, it is quite 
likely. He did know his Greek. He assumed in his exalted 
state of mind and with the reverent feeling of one who 
peruses the Scriptures, that the name of the city really 
meant the same as the Greek word “philadelphia”, a com- 
mon noun, which occurs in several passages in the New 
Testament, and which is translated in the King James ver- 
sion as “love of the brethren” and “brotherly love”; 
and took that name as a fit name for his projected city. 
If this is so, the city on the Delaware is not named for the 
ancient city in Lydia, but for a thought in Penn’s mind—a 
thought anda hope. (8) 


CHESTER 
In the latter part of 1682, Penn, with the consent of 


the purchasers under him, divided the province and the 
“territories”, each into three counties. The “territories” 
were practically what is now the State of Delaware. The 
Province stretched indefinitely westward from the Dela- 
ware. These three counties of the Province were called 
Philadelphia, Chester and Bucks. (1) 

There is an old, and now generally discredited, tradi- 
tion surrounding the name of Chester for one of the three 
original counties. The Swedes had settled on the Delaware, 
before Penn received his grant. One of their settlements 
was the town of Upland, so named by them. The tradition 
runs that Penn went first to Upland in order to call the 
first General Assembly. This was a memorable event, and 
to be distinguished by some marked circumstance. He de- 
termined, so the story goes, to change the name of the 
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place. “Turning round to his friend Pearson, one of his 
own society, who had accompanied him in the ship Wel- 
come, he said ‘Providence hath brought us here safe. Thou 
hast been the companion of my perils. What wilt thou that 
I should call this place?” Pearson said ‘Chester, in remem- 
brance of the city whence I came.’ Penn replied that it 
should be called Chester; and that, when he divided the 
land into counties he would call one of them by the same 
name also.” Clarkson, in his life of Penn, who lends full 
credence to this tradition, goes on to say that when the 
land was divided into counties, one of the new counties 
received the name of Chester, in keeping with Penn’s 
promise to Pearson. (2) 


So far as can be ascertained no person named Pearson 
came over with Penn in the “Welcome.” (3) The whole 
story is of the Ben Trovato type—se non e vero e ben 
trovato. (4) 


Historians are in accord, however, in the belief that 
the name of the town of Upland was changed to Chester in 
remembrance of the city on the Dee in Cheshire, England. 
This same word Chester in various guises figures largely in 
the names of various places in England, and, by adoption, 
in the United States. In Pennsylvania alone, we may 
cite Lancaster, Rochester, Manchester, Worcester, Upper 
Chichester. It is the old Latin word castrum ( castra) 
which we encountered in our early school days in following 
the adventures of Caesar and his men through what is now 
modern France. It means “military camp” and comes from 
an ancient Latin word for “hut” “casa”, a word, by the 
way, that is still in use in Italy -as the modern Italian 
word for “house”. 


Chester, the county town of Cheshire (Chestershire) 
was the “Deva” of the Romans, so called, it is said, from 
its position on the Dee, the “divine river” of the ancient 
Britons. Being the station of a Roman legion, it acquired 
the name of Civitas Legionum or “City of the legions.” 
This became the British Caerleon, from the old Welsh word 
Caer “a city” and “leon” a corruption of the word “legione”’. 
Taylor says that this city of Caerleon, on the Dee, became 
in Anglo-Saxon Lega-ceaster or Lege-ceaster, the “legion 
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Chester” and finally, when the prefix was dropped, Chester. 
(5) That word “caer,” appears in the names of many Eng- 
lish and Scotch place names that have been adopted in 
this country, as Carlisle, for instance. 


BUCKS 


The third of the three original counties of Pennsyl- 
vania was named for Buckinghamshire in England. Clark- 
son says that it was so named because it was the original 
home of Penn’s ancestors. (11) Other historians aver that 
it took its name from the English shire because a number 
of the passengers in the “Welcome” came from that county. 
(2) The fact that the old English home of the Penn family 
was in Buckinghamshire must have had considerable 
weight in naming the new county, in fact may have been 
the controlling reason. The Manor of Pennsbury in Buck- 
inghamshire was long the residence of the Penns. In Eng- 
land the common name for Buckinghamshire is Bucks. In 
a letter to the Free Society of Traders, written early in 
1683, Penn speaks of the new county as Buckingham 
County, and this seems really to have been its original 
name, a name that soon colloquially and later officially was 
shortened to Bucks in imitation of the colloquial practice 
in England. (3) 


The name Buckinghamshire in England came from the 
name of the county town, Buckingham. In the old Saxon 
Chronicle this was called Buccingaham. Many writers claim 
that this name means the “ham” or “home” of the men 
of the beech forest (Anglo Saxon boc, “fa beech”). But 
in this case the Anglo Saxon name would have been Boc- 
ingaham. The best opinion is that the name must be re- 
ferred to the family or clan of the Buccings who took their 
name from an ancestor called Bucca, “the Buck”, or whose 
totem was a buck (A. S. bucca or buc, “‘a he-goat’’). (4) 


LANCASTER 


For almost half a century the Province continued thus 
with the three original counties, gradually increasing in 
population. It was growing steadily westward and north- 
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westward and there came a time when the settlers living 
westward toward the Susquehanna found it very inconven- 
ient and expensive to be compelled to go back and forth 
to Chester, the county town of Chester County on legal 
and other matters. The question of the separation of a 
portion of the territory from Chester County and the erec- 
tion of a new county was often proposed and discussed. 
Finally in 1729 on May 10, an Act of Assembly was passed 
erecting a new county from part of Chester County, and 
giving to it the name of Lancaster County. It is said that 
the name was suggested by one John Wright, a surveyor 
who was a native of Lancashire (Lancastershire). (1) The 
English town of Lancaster is a very old one. Its Anglo 
Saxon name Lunceaster shows that it meant the “chester” 
on the river Lune. This name Lune is a corruption of the 
name Alauna which was the name by which this river was 
known to the Romans when they held Britain. This Roman 
station on the Alauna was known as Ad Alaunam. (2) 


YORK 

The settlers were steadily pushing westward to and be- 
yond the Susquehanna. The distance to the county seat and 
the trouble of crossing the Susquehanna caused those who 
lived in that part of Lancaster County immediately west of 
the river to urge the erection of a new county lying wholly 
westward of the Susquehanna. An important town had 
already sprung up on Codorus Creek, the town of York. 
Finally on August 19, 1749, an act was passed erecting 
the county of York, which was named from the town, hav- 
ing in memory at the same time the important county in 
England, Yorkshire. Whether the important historical 
association of the two names in English history, Lancaster 
and York, especially in the long series of wars known as 
the Wars of the Roses, had any influence in naming the 
new county, is not certainly known; but juxtaposition of 
the two names as names of adjoining counties seems more 
than fortuitous. 

The English county, Yorkshire, long noted as one of 
the most important of England’s shires, was named from 
the city of York. Before the Roman invasion York was 
one of the chief towns of the Brigantes, the most numerous 
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and powerful of the British tribes. It was made a Roman 
station under the name of Eboracum, by Agricola, about 
"79, and became the principal seat of Roman power in the 
north, perhaps in all Britain. Emperor Hadrian lived 
there. Emperor Severus died there. The father of Con- 
stantine the Great lived there, and it is said that the son, 
himself, who did so much for the Christian religion, was 
born there. It was long a bulwark in the stern conflict 
waged between the Britons and the Picts. In the Anglo- 
Saxon Chronicle the Roman name is_ transformed into 
Eoforwic or Eoferwic. The ending—wic seems to be the 
old Latin vicus, which appears in modern English names 
as wick, e. g., Warwick. In the Anglo Saxon translation 
of Beda it is enlarged to Eoferwic-Ceaster, and the inhab- 
itants were called Eoferwicingas. The Danes called Eofer- 
wic, Jorvik, whence the transition to York is easy, especial- 
ly when the true Scandanavian value is given to the sound 
of “j” and not the English or French. Taylor notes that 
possibly this form was influenced by folk-etymology, 
against which every student of proper names must guard 
himself at all times. Taylor shows that the Saxon name 
for the town meant “wild-boar town” (compare the Ger- 
man word for boar, “Eber’’); but that actually the name 
came from the name of the stream on which York stands, 
the Ure. His line of reasoning is plausible. 


The Welsh name Caer-Ebrog or Caer-Ebrauc was de- 
rived from the primitive British name Ebur-ac-on, where 
according to Taylor, the “ac” is plainly the common Celtic 
formative, thus leaving to be determined tha meaning of 
Ebur. To do this Taylor takes into account numerous simi- 
lar names. “There were three places,” he says, “called 
Eburodunam. One of them is now Yverdun in Switzerland, 
and another Embrun in the Hautes Alpes (France). 
Eburobriga has become Brimont; Eburobritium is now 
Ebora, and Eboriacense monasterium became Faremon- 
tiers. Evreux was the capital of the Eburovices, and Ivry 
(in Normandy) was Eburovicus. To these names may 
perhaps be added that of Iberus, now the Ebro. Some of 
these names may be derived as d’Arbois de Jubainville has 
suggested, from Eburos, a Celtic personal name, which is 
found in several inscriptions; but Ivry, formerly Eburo- 
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vicus, must be from the name of the Eure, formerly the 
Ebura, the stream on which it stands. York seems to be 
an analogous case. The river above York is called the Ure, 
a name probably identical with that of the French Eure, 
formerly the Ebura, in which case Eburac or Eburacum, the 
Celtic name of York, might mean the place or town on the 
Ebura (Ure); so that the name York, assumed by the 
Saxons to come from the name for a wild boar, really came 
from the name of the river on which the town stands. (1) 


CUMBERLAND 


The territory immediately west of that erected into 
a county under the name of York, was filling up. The Brit- 
ish, Scotch-Irish and Germans were rapidly taking up the 
available land. That part of Lancaster County lying north 
and west of the old range of hills called South Mountain 
was cut off from the county seat at Lancaster not only by 
the mountains and the river but also by the fact that the 
inhabitants of what is now the Cumberland Valley had to 
go across York County to reach their county town. This 
was an intolerable situation, which was remedied in 1750 
by the passage of the Act of Assembly erecting Cumber- 
land County out of a part of Lancaster. This was approved 
January 27, 1750. 


Cumberland County was named for the hilly, pictur- 
esque county in the North of England, (1) Cumberland- 
shire or Cumberland. This was the fifth county to take its 
name from England, a clear indication of the original home 
of the early settlers. In a sense the name can be said to 
mean Welshland, for the ancestors of the present Welsh 
were the Cymry or Kymry. The land of the Cymry, which 
the Anglo-Saxons called Cumbria, and the English, later 
called Cumberland, was an ancient British principality in- 
cluding Cumberland in England and most of Scotland as 
far north as the Clyde. The present Cumberland in Eng- 
land is a small part of the district which in the Anglo- 
Saxon Chronicle appears as “Cumberland”, the land of the 
Cymry, which is said to have meant “fellow-countrymen”. 
After the Northumbrians had taken Chester the divided 
lands of the Cymry were called indifferently Cambria and 
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Cumbria. The latter, which is the more correct term, was 
gradually specialized to denote the land of the Straecled 
Wealas, or Welsh of Strathclyde. (2) It had a mixed pop- 
ulation of Britons, Goidels and Picts. The early Cymry 
waged a long, losing contest with the Romans and were 
really not subjugated until about 79 under Vespasian. 
When the Roman Empire began to go to pieces these Cymry 
regained some of their original land, but in turn were con- 
fronted by a new invasion from the continent, the Saxons. 
The Celtic inhabitants fleeing before this wave of Anglo- 
Saxon invasion took refuge in what is now Wales, merging 
there with their native kinsmen and succeeded for many 
centuries in maintaining their independence. The conflict 
went on till 1301 when Edward I, King of England, con- 
ferred on his son, Edward, born at Carnarvon, Wales, the 
title of Prince of Wales, but the skirmishes went on in 
diminishing degree for over a century after that, until 
about 1415, when, after so many centuries of brave and 
determined and really successful resistence, the Cymry (or 
Welsh) submitted to Henry IV, whom, from his Welsh 
birthplace, they regarded as their countrymen. It is prob- 
able that the people had become weary of years of warfare 
and found in this a good way to save their face. In 1536 
Wales was incorporated with England. They take their 
revenge on the English (and the rest of the world, too) 
by the use of place names that may be measured by the 
yard, liberally besprinkled with “w’s” and “Il’s”, and also 
by singing wild choral songs in the Welsh tongue. 

Cumberland, when erected, included a wide expanse 
of territory. To quote from the act of incorporation “all 
and singular the lands lying within the Province of Penn- 
sylvania, to the westward of the Susquehanna, and north- 
ward and westward of the county of York, bounded north- 
ward and westwart with the line of the Province, eastward 
partly with the Susquehanna and partly with said county 
of York.” 


BERKS 


While the Province of Pennsylvania was growing 
steadily westward, it was also filling up along the valley 
of the Schuylkill and the Lehigh. By 1752 the population 
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had grown to such an extent that the settlers thought they 
were entitled to separate county governments of their own, 
and steps were taken to erect two more counties. The first 
of these was Berks County. It was erected by Act of 
March 11, 1752, from parts of Philadelphia and Chester 
and Lancaster Counties. 

It was named for the English county Berkshire, where, 
it is said, the Penn family held large ianded estates. (1) 

The origin of the name is not clear. Many guesses 
have been made ranging from impossible conjecture to sur- 
mises based on narrow scientific foundation. When Alfred 
divided the country into shires this county received the 
name of Berrocscir. In the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle it went 
under different names, Bearuc-sir, Bearroc-sir and Bearruc- 
scir. Asser called it Bearruc-scir or Bearwuc-scir. In the 
Anglo-Saxon charters it appears as Bearruc-scyr and 
Baroc-scir. The meaning is doubtful. Brompton, who was 
abbot of Jervaulx in the 13th century, tells us that Baroc- 
scir was so called from a certain polled oak in Windsor 
Forest, at which the shire-mote assembled. This is a fine 
example of folk-etymology. This guess was repeated in 
the next century by Hedgon in his Polychronicon, “Baroc- 
shira quae sic denominata a quadam nuda quercu in For- 
esta de Windesora”. Asser, in the ninth century said that 
the name came from a forest (Windsor Forest) called Ber- 
roc, in which box-trees grew. In this case Bearwuc might 
be a diminutive of the Saxon bearu a “wood or grove”. 
Ettmuller takes bearuc to be an equivalent of bearovic 
“vicus saltosus”, which Taylor regards as impossible. An- 
other conjecture is a derivation from Saxon beorec, a 
“birch” or from Saxon “bearug,” which means a “barrow- 
pig” or “porker” because fed on the mast in a “bearu”, a 
“wood” “wooded hill” or “barrow.” Professor Rhys, the 
noted Celtic scholar, offers a conjectural derivation from 
the tribe name of the pre-Saxon inhabitants, the Bibroci, or 
“beavers”, who have left a trace of their name in the place 
named Bray (Hundred of Bray) (2) 


NORTHAMPTON 


The other of the two counties formed in 1752 was 
Northampton. The settlements had extended up the Dela- 
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ware and up the Lehigh Valley, and the distance to the 
county seat of Bucks County was too great. The move- 
ment for a new county culminated in the Act of March 11, 
1752, whereby part of Bucks County was segregated 
to form a new county to bear the very English name of 
Northampton. 


Northampton received its name from Thomas Penn, 
who in a letter from England, dated September 8, 1751, to 
Governor Hamilton, says, “Some time since I wrote to Dr. 
Graeme and Mr. Peters to lay out some ground in the forks 
of the Delaware for a town, which I suppose they have done 
or begun to do. I desire it may be called Easton, from my 
Lord Pomfret’s house, and whenever there is a new county, 
it be called Northampton.” (1) 


The “Forks of the Delaware” referred to in Penn’s let- 
ter was the name given to that triangular tract of land 
included between the Delaware and its west branch, the 
Lehigh, on the east, south and west, and the Blue Moun- 
tains on the north, including all the present Northampton 
excepting two townships. 


This county included a part of that celebrated piece of 
trickery called the “Walking Purchase” whereby the In- 
dians were swindled out of considerable land by the whites 
who thus early put into practice the political ways we are 
familiar with in Pennsylvania politicians. (2) 


About the name of this county, as about the name of 
Berks, a great controversy has raged, without definite re- 
sults. Taylor sums up about all that can be said. “North- 
ampton is a name as to which nothing very definite can 
be said, since we have no early mention of the town or of 
the shire. In a doubtful copy of a charter, professing to 
be dated in 664, but which cannot be earlier than the 12th 
century, we have ‘villa de Northamtoune’. In a late and 
doubtful copy of a charter of 948, we have Northamton- 
shire; and Northamtun in an undated charter. In the Saxon 
Chronicle, A. D. 917, we have Hantun; and North-hamtun 
in 1087. In Domesday Book the name appears as North 
Antone, and the forms Hantone and Amtune are also found. 
The name is probably to be explained in the same way as 
Southampton, but it has been conjectured that the stream 
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on which it stands may be the misread Antona of Tacitus, 
in which case the town might have derived its name from 
the river.” (3) Southampton was so called to distinguish 
it from Northampton. As it stands on the River Anton or 
Ant, it has been supposed that the namg is equivalent to 
Suth-Ant-tun, but in a charter dated in 985, and supposed 
to refer to Southampton, we read “in loco qui dicitur aet 
Heantune” where Heantune is the dative case of Hean- 
tun, the high tun.” The word “tun” is an old name for 
a “yard, enclosure, village or town.” 


An interesting suggestion is advanced by one writer 
that the A. S. term hamn tun, means “enclosure in a bend 
in the river.” Thus he gives us the variants for Hampton 
as Hometun (A. D. 781), Hammtone (A. D. 1086), Ham- 
ton (A. D. 1200), Hampton (A. D. 1237). He suggests as 
an explanation of the early form Hamntone an error 
for Hammtone. (4) From this we may surmise an early 
Hammtun, then a somewhat later one called North Hamp- 
tun to distinguish it, then the use of south with the earlier 
name to make the distinction between the two towns clearer. 


BEDFORD 


The oncoming rush of settlers was steadily driving the 
Indians farther west. Pontiac tried to stem this flood, but 
the issue was largely settled at Bushy Run. The trail to 
Fort Pitt or Pittsburgh was becoming daily a more traveled 
road, not alone for Pennsylvania settlers but for those who 
went overland to reach the Monongahela and Ohio. It was 
unreasonable to expect that the settlers in this great re- 
gion west of the Cumberland Valley would continue without 
protest to go back and forth to Carlisle on legal and other 
matters. 


In 1771, on March 9, a vast portion of Cumberland 
County was cut off, erected into a new county and named 
Bedford County. 


The area of this county, once so immense, was grad- 
ually diminished by the erection of Northumberland County 
in the following year, Westmoreland County in the year 
after, Huntingdon County in 1787, Somerset in 1795, Cam- 
bria in 1804, Blair in 1846 and Fulton in 1850. This one 
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jurisdiction has, in time, been divided and sub-divided, un- 
til some twenty counties or portions of counties now occupy 
the territory of the original County of Bedford. 


The name Bedford County was evidently given to it 
from the fact that the town of Bedford was selected as 
its county seat. The town (originally Raystown) was so 
called from the fort—Fort Bedford—that was once located 
there. In fact this name was assigned to the town when 
it was laid out in 1766, although it was commonly so desig- 
nated as early as 1759 or 1760, and, there is some reason 
for believing, at a still earlier period. The reasons for 
thus naming Fort Bedford are, so far as can be learned, 
only traditional. It is probable that the tradition is cor- 
rect that the fort, erected at Raystown, during the latter 
part of the reign of George II received its name in honor 
of one of the dukes of the house of Bedford in England. 
Various other reasons have been assigned, but they are 
questionable. (1) 


The county in England is Bedfordshire. The ducal 
house, of course, took its name from this English county. 
The shire in turn, took its name from the county town of 
Bedford. In Anglo-Saxon documents the name appears suc- 
cessively Bedicanford, Bedcanford, Beadcanford, Bedan- 
ford, Bedeford. Bedican is the Anglo-Saxon genitive of 
the personal name Bedica. (2) This may have been the 
name of the stream or of some particular person. 


NORTHUMBERLAND 


At the same time that the stream of settlers was go- 
ing westward to the Ohio, the valley of the Susquehanna 
also was not overlooked and was being dotted with home- 
steads. The center of this was Fort Augusta, where the 
modern Sunbury is located. For the convenience of the 
great stretch comprising roughly a large part of the drain- 
age basin of the main Susquehanna and the West Branch, 
a movement was set on foot to erect a new county with 
its seat at Fort Augusta. Accordingly on March 21st, 
1772, an act was passed erecting the County of Northum- 
berland from parts of the counties of Berks, Bedford, Cum- 
berland, Lancaster and Northampton. 
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In naming this vast tract, recourse was again had 
to the names of English shires, and the name of one of 
England’s northern counties was chosen. 

The Humber is a large river in the eastern part of 
England, emptying into the North Sea. Back in the Ninth 
Century the land north of this river and east of the land 
belonging to the Cymry (Welsh) and extending as far 
north as the Forth River, was known as Northumberland 
or the “Land North of the Humber.” (1) 


WESTMORELAND 


In the following year, 1773, another large portion of 
Bedford County’s territory was taken to form the County 
of Westmoreland. To the land allotted to this new county 
was added the land purchased from the Indians in 1784 so 
that in 1785 Westmoreland County comprised the entire 
Western end of the State from Virginia to Lake Erie and 
the New York State line. What would be more appro- 
priate, then, than to bestow on the new county an English 
name that would indicate this position? The Act of Feb- 
ruary 26, 1773, erecting the new county named it West- 
moreland County. 

Westmoreland is a county in the North of England. 
(1) In the olden days it was the land of the “Westmor- 
ingas” or people of the Western Moors. It was also spelled 
Westmereland. (2) 


WASHINGTON 

Eight years later, March 28, 1781, toward the end of 
the Revolutionary War, a portion of Westmoreland County 
lying west of the Monongahela River was separated from 
it to form a new county. To this county was given the 
name of the outstanding hero of the War that was then 
drawing to its close. Washington then was the foremost 
citizen of the colonies and it was quite appropriate that the 
first Pennsylvania county to be named for an individual 
and the first, since 1682 to bear a name other than that of 
an English shire, should be given that of Washington. 

The name was quite English at that. Washington is 
the name of two places in England, one in Durham and the 
other in Sussex. The name is a Saxon one. In Anglo- 
Saxo, Hwessingatun cr Wassingatun signifies the “tun” of 
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the Hwessings or Wassings. From the Durham village the 
ancestors of George Washington are believed to have de- 
rived their family name. (1) 


FAYETTE 


Two years later, September 26, 1783, another portion 
of Westmoreland County was taken away to form a new 
county, to which was given the name of Fayette in honor 
of that enthusiastic Frenchman who, in so many ways 
aided the American cause during the War for Indepen- 
dence. (1) 

Marie Joseph Paul Yves Roch Gilbert du Motier, Mar- 
quis de la Fayette, was born in Auvergne, France, on Sep- 
tember 6, 1757. He was left an orphan at thirteen with a 
“princely” fortune. Extensive research does not disclose 
whether this fortune came from rich relatives for each of 
whom a name was given to the boy when christened. Hav- 
ing this princely fortune he naturally married into one of 
the most influential families in France. He was nineteen 
and a captain of dragoons when the American colonists 
proclaimed their independence. As he himself says, “At 
the first news of this quarrel, my heart was enlisted in 
it.” History does not say what part dislike of England and 
the English had in this rapturous feeling. He made up 
his mind to go to America and get into the army. His 
friends attempted to dissuade him, but through Silas 
Deans, the American agent in Paris, an arrangement was 
made whereby La Fayette was to enter the American ser- 
vice as a Major-General. The French Government, with an 
eye to that “princely fortune”, tried to prevent his leaving 
France, but he got away to Spain, and thence to America. 
When he reached America he found that promises from 
politicians should be largely discounted, but was sensible 
enough to realize conditions and adapt himself to them. 
He immediately expressed his desire to serve America on 
two conditions—that he should receive no pay, and that 
he should act as a volunteer. He met Washington and be- 
came his lifelong friend. He was wounded at Brandywine, 
and shortly thereafter secured command of a division. 

Of his military career in this country there is not 
much to be said. Though the commander of a division, 
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he never had many troops in his charge, and whatever 
military talents he possessed were not of the kind which 
appeared to conspicuous advantage on the theater to which 
his wealth and family influence, rather than his soldierly 
gifts, had called him. No citizen of a foreign country has 
ever had so many and such warm admirers in America. 
The reason is not far to seek. He represented the sympa- 
thy of France to us in our darkest hours; his enthusiasm 
and youth and disinterestedness touched America’s heart. 
His tangible services were little, his intangible services were 
great. 

After his return to France he took a prominent part in 
the Revolution. It is said that he proposed the combination 
of the colors of Paris, red and blue, with the royal white, 
into the famous tricolor cockade of modern France. Few 
men have owed more of their success and usefulness to 
their family rank—and still fewer have abused it less. (2) 
He died May 20, 1834. 


The family of La Fayette, to the cadet branch of which 
he belonged, received its name from an estate in Aix, 
Auvergne, which belonged, in the 13th century, to the 
Motier family. The name is really “de La Fayette,” and 
indicates that the title was based on some local name in 
Auvergne. There may have been a small stream there 
called La Fayette. The estate would take its name from 
that, and the title of the marquisate from the estate. 


It is a mystery why the county was called Fayette 
instead of La Fayette. The man himself has always been 
referred to as La Fayette, which is almost invariably pro- 
nounced as though the La were written Lay. One large 
community in Indiana calls itself, and properly, La Fay- 
ette, as that, and not Fayette, was the name of the estate. 
There is an important family in Delaware called Du Pont, 
which is a contraction for du Pont de Nemours, as at one 
time their ancestors lived at or near the bridge crossing 
the stream at Nemours. Would it not sound curious to 
hear that family referred to as the Pont family? Yet it 
is no more strange than to hear “Fayette” used for “de La 
Fayette.” 

It is said that the original family name was de La 
Fayette or Delafayette but that by a decree issued during 
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the French Revolution the use of “de” as a preposition 
used with a place name to form a surname was forbidden, 
and the name became simply Lafayette. (3) 


FRANKLIN 


The population in the southern part of the Cumberland 
Valley in Pennsylvania, was growing and wanted to have 
their own county government. Accordingly an act was 
passed September 9, 1784, erecting part of Cumberland 
County into a separate county to be called Franklin in 
honor of that great outstanding character who did as much 
on the field of diplomacy for our country as Washington 
did on the field of arms. (1) 

Franklin was of English descent, and was born in 
Boston in 1706. His father, a tallow-chandler, had come 
from England in 1685. Let us hasten to say by way of 
explanation in these brilliant days of electricity that a tal- 
low chandler was one who made candles of tallow. The 
father intended Benjamin, who was the tenth son, for the 
ministry, as a sort of tithe offering to God. That idea was 
given up early, a conclusion heartily approved by those 
since who know Franklin’s proclivities and tastes. The 
great bent given Franklin’s life was his being apprenticed 
to his brother James, a printer. Franklin learned his trade 
well, read diligently, and what is more, learned to write 
pithily and vigorously in lucid English. Brother James 
and he could not get on well, and Ben bolted. He went 
to New York, but could get no work, and went on to Phila- 
delphia where he arrived at the age of 17, friendless and 
well nigh penniless. A man of Franklin’s personality could 
not be long without either friends or work, and he soon 
found both. In 1725 Governor Keith induced him to go to 
England to buy type for a printing shop of his own, prom- 
ising him a letter which would give him aid in the way of 
money. When he got to England he soon found, what 
thousands of Pennsylvanians have since learned, that it is 
imprudent to rely on the promises of politicians. Franklin 
had to shift for himself, but he maintained himself—and 
enjoyed himself—for upwards of a year. He came back 
to Philadelphia in 1726 and went to work in a drygoods 
shop. But he was a born printer and nothing could keep 
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him from that trade. In 1729 the gods poured success 
into his lap, when he got control of the Pennsylvania 
Gazette. His conduct of this paper won him a competence 
and high favor in the colony. From this time on he was 
increasingly interested in public activities. One thing next 
to the kite episode, associated most closely with his name, 
was his Poor Richard’s Almanac which he started in 1733, 
over the pseudonym of “Richard Saunders.” For twenty- 
five years his witty and wordly-wise sayings in this Al- 
manac which had a large circulation in the colonies, were 
very influential in molding the American character—more 
so in fact than the influence of any other man. In 1734 he 
was Clerk to the General Assembly; in 1737 Postmaster 
in Philadelphia. In 1743 he proposed an academy which 
later developed into the great University of Pennsylvania. 
In 1744 he founded the American Philosophical Society. 
He invented a very practical stove, improved the city’s 
lighting, paving, police and fire department. In 1752 he 
performed the celebrated experiment with the kite. 


In 1754 he was Commissioner from Pennsylvania to 
the Intercolonial Congress at Albany, which met to take 
measures in view of the threatened French and Indian War, 
that American reflection of the great European struggle 
between Great Britain and France for leadership. At this 
Congress he proposed a plan combining local independence 
with union. It seems probable that if his plan had been 
followed many of the causes which led to the Revolution 
would have been avoided. 


When the descendants of William Penn, the proprie- 
tors of the colony, refused to allow their private lands to 
be taxed for the support of the troops, Franklin was sent 
to England in 1764 to petition the Crown against the 
Penns. He was so successful in this that he remained in 
England as the leading representative of the colonies. His 
* influence, in 1776, helped secure the repeal of the Stamp 
Act. He came back to Philadelphia in 1775, and was 
chosen a delegate to Congress. He was on the com- 
mittee to draft the Declaration of Independence and was 
one of the signers. 
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During the war he represented American interests in 
France where he was extremely popular. He signed the 
Treaty of Paris on behalf of the colonies in 1783. 


In 1785 he was chosen a member of the Executive 
Council, and soon afterwards took the position which now 
corresponds to the governorship. What would Franklin 
think of our latter-day governors? He died in 1790. His 
greatest service to America was due to his wondrous skill 
in diplomacy. He had great common sense, sagacity, great 
firmness of purpose, matchless tact and broad tolerance. 


The name Franklin is an old English name for a 
freeholder or freeman. Middle English, frankeleyn, short- 
ended to franklen; Late Latin francalanus; Lat. francus, 
free; Old High German, franks, a Frank or free man. The 
suffix is from Old German linc, coming down in the modern 
German and English as “ling”, e. g. darling. (2) 
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THE PITTSBURGH GAZETTE 
January 19th, 1794 





TWENTY DOLLARS REWARD 





Deserted on the night of the 18th 
inftant, from the garrifon of Fort 
layette, Frederick Conrad Wilhelm, 
and Henry Strobel, foldiers belong- 
ing to the United States legion, 
Frederick C. Welhelm is about 5 
feet 11 inches high, fhort black hair, 
Lut fometimes wears a falfe queu, 
grey eyes, fwarthy complexion, his 
fore teeth a little decayed, pleafant 
cuuntenance, about 24 years of age, 
a German, butfpeaks good English, 
ke has been bred to phyfic; it is 
probable he may make towards 
Yhiladelphia, as he has _ friends 
there. 

Henry Stroble is about 5 feet 6 
inches high, grey eyes, dark fhort 
hair, part of thecrown of his head 
is bald, about 55 years of age, 
fpeaks broken English, has an open 
pleafant countenance. Whoever 
fecures faid deferters in any jail, 
or delivers themtothe commanding 
officer of Fort Fayette, or any other 
military officers in this ftate fhall 
kave the above reward and reafon- 
able charges. 

JOHN COOK, Captain, 
4th fub-legion. 
Pittsburgh, 19th Jan. 1794. 


THE PITTSBURGH GAZETTE 
February 27, 1794 





AS THE PARTNERSHIP OF 
Andrew Watfon & Co. is about be- 
ing diffolved, thofe who are indebt- 





cd to them are defired to make pay- 
ment to Andrew Watfon, orto W. 
H. Beaumont, whohave charge of 
the books of the company, and will 
take payment in cafh or approved 
of country produce, before the 15th 
ef April next. 

N. B. Andrew Watfon and Co. 
have ftill a neat affortment of goods 
en hand, which they will difpofe 
cf on reafonable terms. 

Pittsburgh, Feb. 27, 1794. 

ALL persons indebted to the 
eftate of Frederick Wife, deceafed, 
are for the laft time defired to 
make immediate payment, or their 
notes and accounts willbe put into 
the hands for recovery, without de- 
lay, and thofe who have demands 
againft faid eftate are requefted 
to produce them properly attefted, 
before the firft day of April next. 

CATHERINE WISE, Adminx. 

ISAAC JENKINSON, Adminr. 
Frederick Town, March 1, 1794. 


THE PITTSBURGH GAZETTE 
July 10, 1793 

TO BE SOLD AT PRIVATE SALE 

The whole of the property be- 
longing to the Revd. Samuel Barr, 
in the townof Pittsburgh and its 
vicinity, confifting of one Houfe 
end Lot, three vacant lots,and one 
out lot containing 16 acres, two lots 
in the town laid out on the other 
fide of the Allegheny, and two lots 
en the Sawickly creek containing 
£30 acres, including an advantag- 
eous fituation for a mill. Pro- 
pofals in writing to be received by 
the fubfcriber, who will fhew the 
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rroperty in the townof Pittsburgh 
to any perfon inclining to purchafe 
until the 10th of Auguft next, on 
which day the whole of the above 
named property will be expofed to 
rublic fale, if not fold before, & 
conditions made known by 
WILLIAM AMBERSON, 
Attorney for faid eftate. 
Pittfburgh, July 10, 1793. 


THE PITTSBURGH GAZETTE 
January 20, 1793 








TEN DOLLARS REWARD 

DESERTED from the rendezvous 
in this town, James Devin, a fol- 
dier belonging t> Major Ebenezer 
Denny’s battalion of ftate levies; 
he was born in [reland,fhort dark 
hair, dark complexion, pitted with 
the fmall pox, 22 years of age, 
about 5 feet 7 inches high, by trade 
a ropemaker, he ferved his appren- 
ticefhip to Snowden and North, 
Philadelphia, had on a blue coat 
end blue trowfers, and round hat. 
Any perfon that will take up faid 
deferter and deliver him at Pittf- 
burgh, fhall receive the above re- 

ward and reafonable charges. 

SAMUEL M’CUTCHON, 

Enfign ftate levies. 

Pittfburgh, January 20, 1793 


THE PITTSBURGH GAZETTE 





JOHN IRWIN, 

Has juft received a large quan- 
tity of MERCHANDIZE, and a 
large quantity of LIQUORS, which 
he will fell on moderate terms for 
cafh or country produce. 

Pittfburgh, July 7, 1795. 





WAS FOUND IN THE WOODS 

On Grant’s Hill, a bale of SWAN- 
SKIN. The perfon who left it, by 
applying to the fubfscriber in Pittf- 
burgh, and paying expences, may 
have it again. 

SAMUEL M’CORD, 

Pittfburgh, July 7, 1795. 


THE PITTSBURGH GAZETTE 
July i0, 1793 

Juft opening for Sale by 
JAMES &JOFE?H PATTERFON, 
At their NEW STORE the corner 
of Market and Fourth ftreets, oppo- 
fite Mr. Patrick Murphy’s,a NEAT 
and well chofen affortment of Dry 
Goods, Groceries, Cutlery and 
Earthen Ware, which will be fold 
on the most reafonable terms for 
Cash, or approved country produce. 

Pittfburgh, July 10, 1793. 








THE PITTSBURGH GAZETTE 
January 15, 1794 





JOFEPH PATTERFON & CO. 

Have juft received a large affort- 
ment of MERCHANDIZE, which 
they will fell on moderate terms 
for cafh or country produce. 

He alfo wifhes to inform the pub- 
lic that he hasa Nail Manufactory, 
where they may be fupplied with 
Nails of all fizes. A few good 
Nailors will meet with encourage- 
ment by applying to the fubfscriber. 

Pittfburg, January 15, 1794. 


THE PITTSBURGH GAZETTE 





April 8, 1795 
NOTICE was givenin the Pittf- 
burgh Gazette the 20th day of De- 
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cember laft, informing all thofe per- 
fons who had purchafed land at the 
Commiffioners fale in Allegheny 
county in November laft, that in 
cafe they did not call for their 
Deeds and pay the purchafe money 
within one month fromthe date of 
faid advertifement, the Commif- 
fioners would confider the money 
paid in at the fales as forfeited, in 
confequence of which a number of 
deeds were taken, and a number 
ftill remain in the Commiffioners 
Office. 

Now, the Commiffioners’ think 
themfelves no longer bound by the 
fales, they therefore refolve, that if 
the original owner, his heirs or 
affigns, firft applies and pay the 
taxes and cofts accrued, his or 
their lands fhall remain on _ the 
Commiffioners books as if no fuch 
faie had taken place; and if the 
purchafer at the fales first apply 
for his deed, it fhall be delivered to 
him, on his paying the purchafe 
money. JOHN WILKINS, one of the 
Commiffioners, will conftantly at- 
tend in the Commiffioners Office to 
fettle with thofe perfons who wifh 
to app:y as above. 


JOHN WILKINS, 
ROBERT BROTHERTON, 
JOSEPH SCOTT, 


Commirs. 
Pittfburgh, April 8, 1795. 


THE PITTSBURGH GAZETTE 





A TRACT of Land fituate on a 
branch of Turtl;> creek, containing 
130 acres of prime land, a fufficient 








cuantity of meadow may be made, 
there is fome improvements on the 
rremifes, and a fine ftream for a 
mill running thrcugh it, cash, flour, 
cr whifkey will be taken in pay- 
ment, and poffeffion given imme- 
Giately. For terms apply to Lewis 
Bond, Mouth of Yough. 
Pittfburgh, April 2, 1795. 

Nankeens, Jeans, fuftians, Irish 
Linens &c., and a variety of Sad- 
dies and Bridles neatly finifhed, 
for Sale, by 


WILLIAM CHRISTY, 
Pittfburgh, April 3, 1795. 


THE PITTSBURGH GAZETTE 
Auguft 20, 1793. 


WHEREAS we purchafed at 
rublic fale by the Sheriff, tracts 
of land fold under a judgment 
againft the eftate of George Crog- 
han, and known by the name Ift. 
Hunt’s Hill, 2d. Valentine’s place, 
and 3d. Croghan’s old place. This 
is to forwarn all perfons not to 
take and carry off any the faid 
lands, or purchafe from them that 
do, under peril of a_ profecution 
that fhall enfue thereon. 


BARNABAS HILANDS, 

CONRAD WINBIDDLE, 

CHRISTOPHER W. AVTOUR, 
Pittfburgh, August 20, 1793. 


Emma D. Poole, 
Librarian 
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List of Articles Presented to the Historical Society 
of Western Pennsylvania 


291—Portrait of Hon. Walter Forward 
Editor, Attorney, Jurist; elected to Congress 1822, 1824; Con- 
troller of Treasury, 1841 under President Harrison, same year 
Secretary of the Treasury; Charg d’Affaires to Denmark, 1849; 
President Judge District Court of Allegheny County. 
Presented by Mr. Thomas D. Keller. 


292—Frame 23 x 27'2 
Containing photographs of two-hundred and eight members of 
“The House of Representatives of Pennsylvania 1875. 
Photographed by LeRue Lemer Harrisburg, Pa. 
Presented by Mrs. Wm. Graham. 


293—Frame 23 x 27), 
Containing photographs of two-hundred and eight members of 


“The House of Representatives of Pennsylvania 1877-1878. 
Photographed by LeRue Lemer, Harrisburg, Pa. 
Presented by Mrs Wm. H. Graham. 


294—Portrait of Col. J. Heron Foster 

The Dispatch, one of Pittsburgh’s representative papers, was 
established by Col. Foster, February eighth. 1846. It was the 
first penny paper published west of the mountains. It was 
then a small sheet, containing less matter than a single sheet 
of its present form, but through vigor and effort, and because 
it devoted its columns mainly to local repert, it bounded at 
once into public favor, so that, within a year after its estab- 
lishment, it had attained a large circulation 


295—Portrait of Alexander W. Rook 
In February, 1865, Rook and Daniel O’Neill, became partners 
of Col. Foster. The first step of the new partners on taking 
charge was to enlarge the paper, which was then half its 
present size. It was a bold move, but, contrary to the pre- 
dictions of many of its friends, it proved a great success; 
and in the two years foilowing, enlargements were necessi- 
tated by the growth of circulation and advertising patronage. 


296—Portrait of Daniel O'Neill 
In 1867 Col. Foster died, and his interest in the paper was 
purchased by Mr. O’Neill and Mr. Rook. The management of 
this firm strengthened the characteristics, whose full develop- 
ments have created the fame, prosperity ani influence of the 
Dispatch. 


Presented by Col. Charles A. Rook 
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297—Drawing of Abraham Lincoln ; 
Formed in one, single continuous line from center of face to 


the end of signature. 
Drawn by T. Fleming. 
Presented by Albert Partridge Bissell. 
298—The Original Drawing of the “OLD NEPTUNE FIRE ENGINE” 
Instituted 1815 
NEPTUNE FIRE COMPANY 
Officers 1854 


President Vice President 
George Funston Chief Engr, F. D. Benjamin P. Kane 
Secretary Treasurer 
John Dunwoody John McQuewan 
Captain 1st Lieut. 2d Lieut. 

John H. Stewart Thos Little Jr. D. G. Neeper 
First Engineer 2d Engineer 3d Engineer 
John Wallaker John Schall Joseph Busha 
lst Hose Director 2d Hose Director 3d Hose Director 
William M’Cleery John Semple Jr. John C. Baker 
Axe Men 
Robert A. Colville Jas. Anderson Johnson Elliott 
Plug Guards 
John Hamilton Thos. J. Little William Moran 
Delegates 
S. M. Kier Thos. Little E. Lourie 
Librarians 
John Gabby, Jr. Thos. Brown 
Election Committee 
B. P. Kane Saml. Bausman Thos. Brown Thos. Little 


John T. Brown 
Presented by Wm. L. Smith. 
299—Old Paper 


ATTENTION 
Mr. Matthew McDonald 


You are hereby notified to attend a MUSTER of the Company 
E, Fourth Regiment, First Brigade, First Division Ohio 
Mulitia, at Corner of Beverly & Fifth Streets in Cincinnati, 
on Froday the 8d September, 1824, at 9 o’clock, A. M.—and 
also to attend a REGUMENTAL MUSTER, on Monday the 
2d September, at the same place, at 9 o’cluck, A. M., armed 
and equipped as the law directs, for military duty and in- 
spection. 


Cincinnati, 25th August, 1824. Charles Wales, Captain 
Presented by Mr. Matthew MacDonald. 
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300—Old Locket 


Containing the pictures of Mr. & Mrs. Syloanus Lothrop, Mrs. 
Lothrop, nee Eliza Aldin Stockton, daughter of Rev. Joseph 
Stockton, principal for many years of the Pittsburgh Academy, 
now the University of Pittsburgh. Mr. Lothrop was born in 
Enfield, Mass., Feb. 5, 1794, died in Allegheny, Pa., Sep. 25, 
1861. He was an architect and civil engineer. His first con- 
tract was the Erie Canal, embanking the Irondeguoit Valley. 
In 1828 he engaged in the iron business in Pittsburgh, build- 
ing the third rolling mill here. He built the Pennsylvania 
aqueduct crossing from Allegheny to Pittsburgh. 

Presented by Miss Alice Lothrop 


301—Old Sword 


Found in the trunk of a giant oak which stood on the north- 
erly side of the road built in 1758 by Brigudier-General John 
Forbes on his military expedition against the French and 
Indians at Fort Duquesne (now Pittsburgh) 

On November 25, 1758, the expedition composed of 1267 
Scotch Highlands, 363 Royal Americans and 4350 Provincial 
Troops took possession of the site of the Fort which had been 
abandoned the night before. This achievement resulted in the 
permanent occupation of the adjacent territory by English 
speaking people. 

“A Tablet erected by the Pennsylvania Society Colonial 

Dames of America in 1914, marks the site of this giant 

oak.” 

Presented by Mrs. Wallace Imhoff. 


302—Spinning Wheel 


Presented to Mrs. E. H. Dermitt by Jacob Henrici of the Har- 
mony Society, “Old Economy” 


Presented by Mrs. E. H. Dermitt. 


303—Wool Winder 


Over one hundred years old, from McDonalds Knot near Vir- 
ginia. 
Presented by Mrs. E. H. Dermitt 








